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CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


WE have sometimes feared that thegreat qualities which 
go to make up a true Christian manhood were dying out 
among us. These times are putting our nation to the test 
on this point, and are beginning to show, by many shining 
examples, that in one direction at least our fears were un- 
founded. Young men, taken from our luxurious homes, or 
from our seats of learning and our centres of literary or 
social refinement, as well as from the farm and the work- 
shop, are revealing to us in every walk of life qualities which 
need only be tested to awaken our admiration and re- 
spect. The occasion is one which may lead us to inquire 
what are the qualities which are needed in order to a true 
Christian manliness. 

A high manliness is brave and hopeful, whatever may 
come. It is unmanly to be always looking at the dark side 
of things. It is the part of a cowardly nature to be always 
apprehending and predicting ruin to an enterprise. We 
must indeed learn to see things as they are, and to look 
dangers calmly in the face. It is the part of an assumed 
courage to ignore evils or perils, and make believe that they 
do not exist. We must recognize them, not to be appalled 
VOL. XXVIII. 13 
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or disheartened by them, but to mect them and put them . 
down. We must foresee them, not that we may weakly sur- 
render to them, but that we may do battle against them and 
overcome them. Here is a decisive test of manliness. Two 
men are travelling together, when they are suddenly thrown 
into a situation of great peril. One is wholly unprepared. 
He gives way to unmanly apprehensions, and is helpless and 
powerless. The other has foreseen the possibility of such 
an emergency, and is ready for it. He does whatever can be 
done. His cheerful self-possession encourages those around 
him, and perhaps removes the danger which might other- 
wise be fatal. We have a remarkable instance of this sort 
of manliness in St. Paul, at the time of his shipwreck. He 
was but a prisoner. There was a universal consternation 
among the two hundred and seventy-five persons who were 
with him. Soldiers and seamen alike saw nothing but de- 
struction before them. Paul had foreseen and foretold the 
dangers long before they would allow their existence. But 
now he stands among them with encouraging words. He 
tells them what they must do in order to escape. They look 
up to him as to a born leader of men. They do what he 
commands. They forget their apprehensions. They are 
filled with his calmness, and are saved. 

But suppose that, instead of doing thus, he had said, “1 
warned you beforehand of the danger. But ye would not 
listen to me. Now it is too late, and we must all go 
down together. If only you had attended to me then! 
But now we may as well give up everything for lost. It is 
all your fault.” Would this boast of superior foresight, 
this upbraiding them for their fatal error, be as much a 
proof of manliness as the wise forecast which showed itself 
in its immediate application to the only means of safety 
which were left, and by which every life was saved ? 

Without courage there can be no true manliness. I do 
not mean necessarily the courage that sustains a man on 
the battle-field; but the courage which emboldens him to 
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stand up for what is right, wherever he may be,—to stand 
by his own convictions of duty, however they may be as- 
sailed, and all the more because they are assailed. And by 
courage, I do not mean the combative, quarrelling disposition 
which is always involving a man in small disputes. This 
is the mark of a little, ill-regulated, and not unfrequently 
a cowardly spirit. The true man rests on convictions so 
broad and grand and firm, that they give something of their 
own grandeur and steadfastness to his own mind. His dig- 
nity is not one that asserts itself by sharp words or pro- 
voking acts, that is quick to feel a slight or take offence. 
The dignity that has to be constantly on the defensive is 
not worth the trouble it costs to maintain it. That which 
gives a man dignity is the uprightness of his moral bearing, 
an almost unconscious sense of inward rectitude, or, as St. 
Paul calls it, ‘‘a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men.” He fears no evil, because he thinks none. 
He suspects no injury from others, because he would inflict 
no wrong upon them. He goes abroad in the truthfulness 
and integrity of his own heart. He assails no man’s rights. 
His neighbor’s honor is as sacred to him as his own. 

It is hard to analyze all the qualities which are combined 
to fill out our idea of a manly character. There is a mag- 
nanimity which will not stoop to anything that is low or small, 
not from a sense of pride, but from an inward moral ele- 
vation of soul. 

And here we may dwell for a moment on the distine- 
tion, often confounded, between magnanimity and _ pride. 
Pride is an assumption, magnanimity is a real greatness of 
soul. Pride looks down with contempt, and looks up with 
envy. Magnanimity looks down with benignity and up 
with reverence. The proud man scorns the weak; the mag- 
nanimous man assists them. The proud man is thinking 
of himself, how he may best assert his claim to respect; the 
magnanimous man is thinking of something higher than 
himself, — of his duty to others, and of the great qualities 
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which elevate and adorn our nature. The curling lip, the 
downward, half-contemptuous look, show how the proud man’s 
feelings are engaged, and where they all centre; the calm- 
ness of demeanor, the kindling eye, the flushing cheek, show 
how the other’s thoughts are engaged, and how they all con- 
tribute to his greatness, while he is thinking least of all 
about himself. ‘ Pride,” it has been said, “is meanness.” 
It resorts to unworthy measures. As it “walks in a vain 
show,” it often has to compromise its integrity in order to 
keep up appearances. It is spiteful against its equals or 
superiors, and would gladly put them down. It indulges 
in ungenerous remarks about them. It is keen to see their 
faults, and slow to recognize their virtues. It is as unlovely 
as it is ungenerous. And as it acts, not from an inward 
conviction of duty, but from a regard to outward appear- 
ances, it has one rule of conduct before the world, and an- 
other in private. Hence it happens that the proudest men 
are sometimes detected in the most humiliating and debasing 
Vices. 

At first, as they appear in the young man, we hardly see 
the difference between these two qualities. There is in 
both an apparent elevation of nature which is very im- 
posing. The inexperienced mistake one for the other. They 
assume an air of loftiness which is not sustained by their 
real elevation of soul. Soon the difference appears. At 
every step it becomes more apparent; till at length that 
which had at least a show of dignity at the beginning be- 
comes in the old man ungainly and hideous. 

There is no true manliness which does not rest on some- 
thing real. It does not deal in shams, except to demolish 
them. How many reputations, blown up with the breath of 
self-adulation or of popular applause, pass current for a little 
while, and then collapse into nothingness, are forgotten, or 
remembered only to be despised. 

The true man will not be satisfied with anything that is 
not real and substantial. In the pursuit of knowledge he 
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seeks to go directly to the heart of things, and to find out 
what they are. He does not rest on the half-formed, im- 
perfectly understood opinions of others, or the fatal quick- 
sands of popular opinion. By his own independent investi- 
gations he seeks to determine what is true and right, that 
he may rest firmly on his own convictions. 

But while he is, for this reason, firm and self-reliant, he 
is also modest and gentle. There are no two qualities which 
more distinguish the higher forms of manliness than modesty 
and gentleness. The highest power acts with the least ap- 
parent effort. The truest virtue is that which shines un- 
consciously by its own light. When Moses came down from 
the mountain, with the illumination of the Divine majesty 
still around him, and dazzling others with its brightness, 
he wist not that his face did shine. 

The loftier a man’s ideas of what he ought to be, the 
farther will he be from attaining to them, and the more 
modest will he feel. He who has always before him the 
Christian ideal of what a man should be, will be little dis- 
posed to dwell with complacency on what he is. No matter 
how prosperous he may seem to others, he knows too well 
his own short-comings to be deceived or carried away by it. 

And then he lives beneath a higher presence than that 
of man, and before a more searching and awful tribunal. 
Knowing that in God alone is the fountain of all true in- 
spiration and virtue and life, he is not ashamed to bow him- 
self in prayer before the eternal wisdom, to humble himself 
before God, to submit himself and all his plans with pro- 
found humility to his will. What man can do, he would 
do. He would throw himself body and soul into the heart 
of the great and holy enterprise which appeals to him for 
help. He would play the man for his people and the cities 
of his God. No thought of personal inconvenience or danger 
would keep him back. He feels himself the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian of the weak, the defender of the defence- 
less, ready at the cost of life to uphold and defend the rights 
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handed down to him from his fathers, that he may trans- 
mit them to generations yet unborn. Children too young 
to know the momentous interests at stake, in their very un- 
consciousness appeal to him for protection against the mad- 
ness and wickedness of men. He accepts their appeal. In 
whatever way he can do his duty best, he is ready to engage 
in the conflict. 

But, after all, his trust is in God. He can do his duty ; 
but with God is the result, When he has done all that he 
can do, he bows himself with a sense of perfect security 
before the infinite will of God, and with a cheerful and 
hallowed trust adds, “ And the Lord do what seemeth him 


good.” 
J. H. M. 
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I HAVE learned that those were the happiest souls whose 
vision was most narrowly limited. Vexed with no remem- 
brance of what was beyond or above them, only a small por- 
tion of life was given to regret or expectation. Culture, 
experience, wide observation of society and its customs, had 
not awakened sleepless desires, whose satisfaction is the 
motive of so much effort. Knowledge, wherein is sorrow, 
hath never made them sad ; nor, when their sensibilities are 
touched, — as by music, or eloquence, or the drama, or by 
love, — is it to tears oftenest, but to mirth. It is pleasing to 
contemplate: a certain sweetness and light heart bless the 
mass of men. They are kept from being as wretched as 
their condition would seem to warrant. The wisest rulers 
know how to take advantage of this, and, by amusing the 
people, make them contented under whatsoever taxes and 
tyrannies. 

We are aware of a kind of opening of the heart, when we 
see a really contented and happy soul. We flow toward him, 
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and will take up on his side, though the issue be never so 
doubtful, and our former inclinations openly compromised. 
Such a man wins more to his side by the confidence with 
which he holds to his ideas and efforts, than by their quality. 
Are you, then, so sound and free that you can laugh without 
repentance, and never doubt, although unable to defend all 
your opinions? Then to touch you must be health ; and, if 
not already in the truth, your eyes look that way. 

Punch, or the clown, is the figure that the humble and 
happy classes in all countries most delight to see. Tragedy 
is for kings and queens, and men who have suffered and 
thought. The pit applaud; the balconies weep, are silent, 
and wonder how anybody can be so insensible. The one 
recognizes in a rude way the excellence of the acting; the 
other realizes the situation of the characters. The ignorant 
and simple require to be amused. It was only to a small 
class that what De Staél said of wit could seem to be true: 
she said, true wit never made anybody laugh. First, we 
must be cultivated ; then so much of thought and feeling is 
mingled in our appreciation, that the comic aspect of things 
only adds a deeper pathos. We come to suspect a breaking 
heart under the lightest laughter; and the very delicate 
spirit suffers continually in the hidden griefs of other hearts. 
So many and such different records do the faces of people 
bear! The hand of the Divine Providence is tracing in their 
lineaments whatever of grief, of happiness, of meanness, of 
magnanimity, their inward life has known. In some degree 
the outward circumstances also leave their impress. But 
yet disease, poverty, misfortune, may have buffeted the 
human body, leaving it pallid, wrinkled, and deformed, and 
still the soul is untouched. It has never suffered discontent 
or despair. We see that the worst which can happen to us 
comes not from without, but from within. While we feel an 
internal integrity, and know ourselves worthy there, the 
shocks of fortune, the failure of expectation, the censure of 
men, and the desertion of friends, though they must make 
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us sad and thoughtful, cannot undermine that peace which 
cometh through a good conscience from God, and passeth all 
understanding. Jt passeth all understanding. We know 
not why in the hour of death, or in the bitterest defeat of 
our hopes, arises sometimes a calm, an exaltation, the pres- 
ence of a superior power triumphing instantly over the 
troubled and downcast spirits. When for a long time this 
world and all its passions and powers have moved between 
the soul and its Maker, and they can no longer avail, but one 
after another fall, the simple and primary principles which 
belong to the conduct of life appear in their grandeur to the 
purified and receptive spirit. We step from the tempestuous 
sea and the rolling ship upon the firm earth. On the sea we 
had much balancing to preserve our footing, which, being on 
land, we at first miss, but soon learn to trust ourselves to the 
watchful laws that, without our effort, maintain our equi- 
librium. So is it when we leave behind us low and perilous 
pursuits, and trust ourselves to a higher, though it may be 
more obscure destiny. We are helped because we are in the 
right direction, and much more than by many so-called ad- 
vantages. That is what makes the strength of many inferior 
men. They are wise with a wisdom not their own. They 
set their little sails with the wind. 

All things are compelling us to seek our peace with God. 
That alone is the final and absolute source of contentment ; 
for when, through obedience or violation of the laws of our 
being, we have found there is a power above us, what benefit 
is there, what prudence even, unless we are able habitually 
to rely upon it? Legions of obstacles prevent us from inti- 
mate spiritual communion. The ascetic and monastic sys- 
tems seem necessary ; solitude and retreat are often the only 
means of escape from the Devil. Not every one can make 
a bold fight. Cultivation and thought are good protectors, 
and might content us under any conditions. Numa Pom- 
pilius said that it was by thought man approached to be 
divine ; and as we approach that point, we more and more 
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see the presence of the excellent and the beautiful in all 
things. We shall everywhere find what we are looking for. 
We must expect to find men upright, our friends true, the 
world full of beauty and blessing, and no evil report half so 
bad as it is represented. Whoever believes in a rumor in- 
creases it by so much, and gives it wings. We must do 
differently. Shall we not clip the wings of every idle tale, 
and with a generous confidence put suspicion to flight, re- 
store the erring to hope, and the innocent to their rights? I 
own I have come to anticipate more of criticism in sermons, 
in lectures, in books and newspapers, than of appreciation, 
and in society to hear more of the weaknesses of my fellow- 
creatures than of their excellences, We are something too 
critical for happiness and contentment. We have come to 
be very hard to please and to amuse. 

We are in the state of tired children: yesterday they 
were able to amuse themselves all day with some tin trumpet 
or cart; to-day, if you offered them the sun and moon for 
toys, they would throw them away in childish anger or dis- 
dain. With a nameless longing we remember the sports 
of childhood, and see the unconscious enjoyments of happy 
people whose temperaments forbid the approach of every- 
thing sad, as the healthiest, most exhilarating sights in the 
world. I would have a jester in every house, to keep things 
from coming to extremities. Precious indeed to me is that 
man whose word or presence can break up the intensities of 
feeling, can put to flight the sulky imps which demoralize 
many a household, and force men and women out of their 
fanaticism. We often need to be delivered from ourselves. 


- We recover our tone and better self with one who is ignorant 


how meanly we have felt and behaved in the last few days 
or hours. <A good rule is, never to criticise. Why is it that 
evil dies out of memory, while the good remains, mellows, 
and grows more dear ? 

In our estimate of things, the process of destructive criti- 
cism should be silent and concealed. We only use it for 
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the sake of arriving at the truth; and we retain that, and 
let the falsehood or evils we have found go to the bottom. I 
do not desire to see the disease of the sick man, but the man 
free of disease. Negative and destructive criticism leave 
nothing but chaff in our sieves. We get for our pains the 
diseased and useless member we have amputated. Our 
result is but the residuary side of a dilemma. But the 
other process, viz. of love, of faith, keeps our hands always 
full, the eye enlarged and clear, being increased in beauty 
by that it sees, and the heart forever contented and young. 

We must consider more the internal resources of life. 
Power, wealth, learning, are not given for contentment ; but 
the mind which can acquire all these things, and much 
more. If it can acquire them, it can do without them. 
We would not exchange the power to gain for any gain. 

The mind is absorbed and enslaved by possession. I can- 
not distinguish many men from their goods. If they own a 
horse, they are centaurs themselves. If it be land, they get 
from it, not strength, but weakness. And though it cannot 
be broadly stated, it seems that many persons have made 
themselves over to their husbands, or wives, or children. 
One feels they are no longer judges of what is good and 
admirable beyond their little world. 

How to possess, and still be free, that is the problem. 
Able to possess, yet refraining, is the highest reach of the 
will of man. The highest joy, too, while every hardship is 
easy to be borne: according to the proverb, Jt is easy walk- 
ing with the bridle-string in one’s hand. 

Consider further the riches which, though winged, never 
take their flight from the contemplative mind. It had 
always been a reproach to a certain young man that he 
loved meditation. At the University his teachers said he 
would be useless to the world because he soared above 
the ordinary avocations. He was driven, as they predicted, 
from place to place ; and at last, indeed, had no place in the 
world. He spoke not what the people desired to hear, but 
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rehearsed to the spirit what was given him by the same 
spirit in his silent hours. His dearest friends could not 
listen to him with composure, but kept saying, “‘ Try some- 
thing else”; which indeed he did, but a like event hap- 
pened, for the same spirit accompanied him, and the same 
want of recognition. Yet that man was happy, and carried 
always the same cheerful, thoughtful face. He alone knew 
the value of what others enjoyed ; and under his cloak he 
saw and sang the praises they forgot to give to the Giver. 

To be able to think is contentment anywhere. Whether 
it is to be compared with that spontaneous and simple relish 
of life which the free child of nature has, I know not. But 
it is the next best thing. That education and religion must 
be considered defective which do not restore to us something 
of the early capacity for healthy pleasure, and also awaken 
in us the sentiment of admiration and ready faith which 
belonged to men in the early and more unenlightened ages. 
I described in the beginning a class whose ignorance, whose 
small sphere of observation, and smaller imagination, pre- 
served them from unhappiness and discontent. Here I 
return to that point, and add, that it is only the deepest 
wisdom and knowledge and reverence and love which can 
complete the circle, and reach by the other path the same 
state. How unaffected and homely seem the greatest minds! 
The lowly see in them a brother and a friend; the proud, 
and so-called great, yield to their superior greatness. “ In 
order to boil their pot, it were good to convert our household 
furniture into firewood.” So similar are the highest wisdom 
and the highest innocence, that it is sure to come into ques- 
tion whether such men are fools and madmen, or gods. 

Socrates was the homeliest man in Athens; he was the 
easiest of approach also. He used the most common speech. 
He took his illustrations from the trades and business of the 
city. He himself, when his family needed food, made earthen- 
ware jugs and pitchers. There was no one who could 
more aptly quote Homer. He claimed for himself no other 
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title than that of an accoucheur, helping men to find and 
to deliver their ideas, which he always felt sure were in 
them, although often concealed by the integuments of opinion 
and prejudice. When one talked with him, at first nothing 
wonderful appeared. Socrates began as we begin, with the 
weather, or the news and gossip of the city. Or he related 
something he had recently seen or read or heard, or per- 
chance some dream; and so he went on in this customary 
manner, until one forgot it was Socrates, and felt at ease, and 
could speak as freely as with any companion. Then it was 
that the conversation began. Then the god which Aleci- 
biades said was hidden beneath the ugly exterior of Socrates 
became apparent. Now, indeed, he was transfigured ; and 
with him, all those trifles that introduced the discussion. 
In the light of thought they seemed beautiful and grand, — 
no longer horses, no longer sword-making and cooking. 
The part they played showed as significant as the movements 
of the sun. The listener went away seeing a new world 
about him and within him. Socrates was the happiest of 
men. In his thoughts all things assumed a pleasing and 
suggestive aspect. He was contented, desiring neither the 
power of Pericles, nor the handsome face and purple cloak 
of Alcibiades. 

He loved children, he liked wine, and his domestic troubles 
only made him more serene, and able to bear, as he said, 
the reproaches and laughter of the world. He was a con- 
tented man; though the visible world was hardly less dear 
to him than the Uranian sphere,— though he was proud of 
Athens, of her wealth and power, — he could, if occasion re- 
quired, retire to the sanctuary of his own mind, so that no 
condition of material misfortune had power to disturb him. 
For he did not spend his life in the accumulation of goods, 
whose care or whose loss makes men so anxious for the 
future, and so exposed to accident; but when he died, he 
was worth only forty dollars, consisting in his dwelling, his 
workshop, and a little potter’s clay. He was so rich in the 
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power of thought, and the capacity for enjoyment, that no 
discontent ever crossed his threshold. When in prison and 
about to suffer death, his friends wept, and would have had 
him make’ his escape; but he would not. He was obedient 
to the laws, and happy to the last when death crept through 
his veins. Smiling, he covered his face with his own hands. 

The source of inward repose is a life in accordance with 
principle, and a perception of cause and effect. He who can 
follow that straight line from causes to effects, though it be 
often hidden, or many men would have him believe it is 
lost or can be avoided, he is alone happy, — happy even in 
his sorrows and misfortunes, discerning that he suffers not 
by a blind and malevolent chance. 


“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari.” 


It is in vain to seek substitutes for this internal elevation 
of soul. I see very commonly a satisfaction with one’s pos- 
sessions and one’s self. But that is not it. That is a pleas- 
ant conceit, a provision of nature, until we are able to build 
on a firmer foundation. Things will be more truly our own, 
and dearer, more incomparable, when we have learned how 
to do, and to live without them. The star that so long was 
moving from us reaches its aphelion, and begins to brighten 
upon our path. A calm and steady desire Heaven will at 
last respect. So said Zoroaster: To the persevering mortal, 
the blessed immortals are swift. Let the giants storm the cita- 
del and force the prize; I see my obscure life, and inarticu- 
late, secret prayers bring me each day my hopes, and things 
beyond my hopes. Impatience puts all the good angels to 
flight. It is almost always followed by forgetfulness of 
what we desired, and a new object fills the eye. While we 
are patiently waiting, every hour is happily beguiled. 

I find the houses of my friends pleasant in proportion as 
the road is pleasant which leads to them. I do not wish to 
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jump rudely from my threshold to theirs; but the journey 
shall warm the heart by its agreeable prospects and glimpses 
of the country we seek, and fit us for the expected welcome 
and hospitalities. : 

So he who lives in each moment does not have to com- 
plain of the slowness of time, or the putting off of his wishes. 
Then all is not lost, though no end be gained. I go to the 
woods after game; but if the game is not there, I get nuts ; 
if there are no nuts, I gather flowers or leaves; if all fail, 
yet I get health, a little woodcraft, or, by the grace of Heaven, 
a thought. I am not of those who find that the road is 
only good to leave behind them. 

We cannot find the end of this subject without consider- 
ing two other great causes of content, — sympathy and love. 
There is no situation so bad, but you begin to grow contented 
with it the moment one motion or word of sympathy pierces 
to the secret home of your grief and sadness. This we can 
tell only to those who already know. He is wretched indeed 
who by exile or accident has no friend with whom to halve 
his grief, but must eat his heart alone. Such learn to look 
kindly on the destroyers which are always imminent and 
menacing to him who will look that way,—the fire, the 
earth, the air, the water, the pestilence, the poison of food, 
wild beasts, and ruthless men, welcome ministers of a wel- 
come fate! 

We must trust ourselves a little, and Heaven a great deal ; 
for it always does its part. Even the outward world seems 
ever to be kindly striving to make us happy and contented. 
What variety! What beauty! The sunset is everywhere 
Italian ; our lines are the boundaries of everything famous 
in story and song. On our horizon appear, soon or late, 
what we admire, what we love, and shall soon possess. 
There is something beyond even the imagination; it is the 
reality which grows slowly and painfully out of it, but wel- 
come as the face of a friend whom we had encountered 


many dangers by land and sea to behold. 
J. A. 
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LOVE THE END OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 


A SERMON BY REY. RUFUS ELLIS. 


1 TIMOTHY i. 5: —“ Now the end of the commandment is charity.” 


Ir is a very significant fact, that the grand imagery in 
which the judgment-scene is depicted at the close of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew yields, as 
its essential meaning, that the heavens are open for all whose 
life is a life of love. The final and absolute judgment of 
man as man knows nothing of nations or of persons, of dogma 
or of ritual, of orthodoxy or of heterodoxy; not a word is 
spoken which the mere theologian can in any way appro- 
priate, not a word which is not strictly human, not a word 
which does not commend itself at once and completely to the 
universal conscience and heart, as in no sense technical or 
arbitrary. We are accepted or rejected according as we are 
capable or incapable of a genuine love, — a love flowing out 
into the whole outward life, —love in the heart, in the face, 
upon the lips, with the hands, forgetful of self, mindful of 
others. The great Assize in which the glorious Son of man 
sits as Judge, is not an inquisition for the trial of heretics in 
doctrine or in ceremony. The witnesses are not ingenious 
theologians, but those who have experienced in any way the 
geyial offices of Christian friendship, — the hungry who have 
been fed, the sorrowful who have been comforted. Our 
Saviour Judge knows only the law of love. Discerning the 
heart, he says to these, “ You have loved: you are mine! ” 
to those, “ You have not loved: you are not mine! You 
would not come unto me that you might have life ; you take 
no pleasure in the only thing which God has provided for 
you.” 

The word of Jesus separates the loving from the un- 
loving. The loving are one with God through Christ, 
consciously if they have heard of Christ, unconsciously if 
they have not. They have done good, and they rise to life. 
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God is Love. In the heights and depths, throughout the 
infinitude of his being, he is Love. ‘To love is to live, to 
partake in the nature, to share the life of God. They are 
redeemed unto him who have learned to renounce self. 
They abide in God, and God in them. They dwell in light 
and peace and blessedness. Not to love, to be incapable of 
love, is to abide in death, to dwell in darkness, to have no 
real being. This is the end of commandment and doctrine 
and ritual. 

I am thankful that the Master’s authority for all this is 
unmistakable and unquestionable ; that we can go to Jew 
and Gentile, and say to them, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Learn to love: to love is to live, not to love is to die. 
And with this accords the Apostle John, in many most em- 
phatic sayings, and in the whole tenor of his lessons. ‘ We 
know that we have passed from death to life, because we 
love the brethren.” “ Little children,” etc. And Paul, the 
very apostle of faith, has given us the most eloquent com- 
mendation of love to be found in all literature. “ Prophe- 
cies,” he says, “ shall fail, tongues shall cease, knowledge 
shall vanish away, and he whose faith can remove mountains 
may be nothing, but, whether on earth or in heaven, love 
shall never fail.” 

We see, then, to what we are called, and what we are to 
regard as success. We must learn to love. Whatever else 
we may have learned will go for nothing, unless we have 
learned this. In the whole conduct of human life, from 
childhood to old age, in the home, in society, in church and 
state, we are to keep before us this end of the command- 
ments. For this we are to postpone rights, and disappoint 
curiosity, and restrain ambition. If we are zealots, it must 
be for this. If we hold with the circumcision, it must be for 
this. If we dogmatize, it must be for this. If we multiply 
forms and ordinances, it must be for this. Let me try to 
show you how this view of the religious life brings it within 
the understanding and the reach of every one, how it makes 
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Christianity a home-religion and a world-religion, and how, 
seeking this end, we learn to prize Him who is our Saviour 
before he is our Judge, and is always more our Saviour than 
our Judge, and indeed, so far as he is suffered to provide for 
us at all, opens only a heaven. 

1. And I say first, that whosoever, be he child or man, 
is learning to love and live for others, is taking his first 
lessons in true religion. The God who created us out of 
his sovereign goodness, that we might enjoy him through 
love eternally, has made life full of occasions for those who 
must get this wisdom or perish, and his spirit is ever dealing 
with human spirits to this end, making us exceeding sad 
in our selfishness, and meeting us in all our generous as- 
pirations and efforts, even whilst we are a great way off. As 
there is a vast deal which, though it goes by the name of 
religion, has no religion in it, so there is a vast deal which, 
though it bears no sacred name, is a preparation for the 
great judgment which separates soul from soul. Every- 
where, in all ages, without as well as within the visible 
church, I find those who are led unconsciously as well as 
consciously by the strong Son of God, Immortal Love, the 
Christ before Abraham, the Christ preaching to the Gentiles 
by men of other lips, in tongues unconsecrated. They do not 
know him, at least by name, but he knows them, and that is 
sufficient, that is better, and when the day of eternity shall 
dawn he shall claim them, it may be to their great astonish- 
ment, and from his book of life he shall read their names. 
The Gospel is a world-religion. .In Jesus Christ there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free. He is Son of man. All souls are his. “ All thine are 
mine.” ‘ Other sheep I have that are not of this fold,” &ec. 
And they come trooping to him from east and west. “ He 
has ever been seeking his own.” “ As many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God,’’ — to 
prophets and saints, Gentile as well as Jewish. It is an article 
in my creed, as true as it is cheering, that everywhere the 
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number of those who are proficients in this great lesson is 
not small. Silence and obscurity may mislead you, as well as 
empty professions. I cannot admit that genuine disinterested- 
ness is so very rare as some would have us think. What 
is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord ; — never read it 
as if he had said, What is the wheat to the chaff? Let there 
be some great demand for self-renunciation, and how many 
are found equal to the demand, it may be on the burning 
deck, or in the foundering ship, or amidst the falling ruins 
of a blazing dwelling, or on the battle-field, or in the sick- 
ening military hospital. And if there, why not amongst the 
unknown, whose lot it is to watch year by year over the bed 
of a sufferer, and to learn how much more blessed it is to 
minister, than to be ministered unto. And the considera- 
tion of this end of the commandments may afford great 
encouragement to those who note in themselves or in others 
a deficient appreciation of what is distinctively called relig- 
ion or known as Christianity. Their time for that has not 
come, perhaps; but do not be painfully anxious if they are 
exercising themselves in love, if they are learning to re- 
nounce themselves, if in his secret ways, hidden from you 
and from them too, God is drawing them into his kingdom 
of love. It may be that they have received the Gospel, — not 
what you call the Gospel indeed, but what they call the 
Gospel, and what is very sacred and dear and blessed to 
them. You tell me that you wish that your children could 
be made to feel a more positive interest in Christ and his 
ordinances, and it is certainly a thing greatly to be desired ; 
but meanwhile there is a spirit of love moving upon the 
child’s heart, whose urgency you can second, and if you find 
an increase of love, you may be sure that the process of re- 
demption from which the Son of God ceases not day or night 
has begun. We are bound indeed to bear witness for God 
and Christ, were it only that the very stones of an earth 
that was created only to uphold the heavens may not ery 
out; but let us never fancy that no one save ourselves is 
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dealing with the souls about us, teaching them the unspeak- 
able meanness and the unutterable wretchedness of living 
for one’s self, and how sweet and blessed it is to suffer for 
others. A God that hideth himself very mysteriously*some- 
times is drawing one and another, who have not yet learned 
to speak the name of Christ, nearer and nearer to the king- 
dom whose only law is love, and whose only unpardonable 
offence is an unconquerable selfishness. 

2. But I say again, that whoever will make the conquest 
of selfishness the business of his life, putting it before 
knowledge, even Christian knowledge, realizing that it is 
redemption and reconciliation, heaven and blessedness, to 
share this inmost life, this essential being of God, will be 
sure in the end, only give him time and opportunity, to be a 
hearty, zealous, and enlightened believer in the Gospel. As 
we advance from point to point in our movement towards 
the kingdom of light and love, as we come to think less and 
less of a few outward charities, — gifts it may be from our 
abundance, which do not diminish our luxuries by one of 
the least of them, or rob us of a single moment which is 
claimed by our work or our play, by our books, our offices, 
or our friends, — less and less of these, and more and more of 
some real sacrifices from which we are ever sliding away, — 
as our eyes begin to be directed inward, to fasten upon the 
worker rather than upon the works, — as we come to realize 
that to do the works of God we must have the spirit of God, 
or perhaps are made to see that, though we are unselfish 
enough not to harm our enemies, or even to do them good, 
we are not unselfish enough to love them and forgive them, — 
as what is sometimes called the smooth preaching of love 
becomes to our quickened apprehension of it the hardest of 
sayings, and we see as never before how selfish we are, and 
how little faith we have in God and his loving promises ; — 
then we are prepared for his unspeakable gift, and we 
rejoice that we are amongst the chosen ones to whom he 
hath been outwardly revealed in this world, and we say, It 
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shall be my life to believe in and cleave to Him who, though 
he was in all points tried and tempted like as we are, yet 
never did his own will in the least particular, but opened his 
whole humanity to the inflowing of that mighty Love, 
accepting at once his cross and his crown, his agony and 
his glory, his burial and his resurrection, his earthly home- 
lessness and his heavenly throne. If we would understand 
the Gospel from its every-day rudiments to its deepest myste- 
ries, —if we would appreciate the urgency with which the 
Saviour beseeches us to come to him, and share his life, and 
not die eternally, to be grafted into the true Vine, to be 
gathered into the one fold, to drink of the water which he 
would give us, — if we would understand him when he says, 
and still, not regarding the dulness or the opposition of his 
hearers, reiterates, “‘ Except ye eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of man, ye have no life in you,” —if we 
would understand why he would have been willing to die a 
thousand deaths rather than man should fail to know and 
believe in him, — if we would find in the enthusiastic love and 
heroism of the early disciples something more than the zeal 
of the half-taught, — we must look into our own hearts, and 
must have learned by much saddening experience how poor 
we are in unselfish love, the love that seeketh not its own 
and is not easily provoked, that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. The first- 
fruits of this sweet grace, thank God, abound even in our 
world, and these, I doubt not, are often graciously accepted 
by Him who knoweth our frame, and seeth not as man seeth, 
and who is as patient as he is perfect, and meets us whilst 
we are still a great way off, lest perchance we should repent 
of our repentance, and, poor fools, go back into the land of 
darkness, and famine, and death. Butif we would have any- 
thing like completeness in this crowning grace, we must seek 
it from the incarnate Love. No sun but that will warm our 
cold hearts into a resurrection unto life. Try to keep the 
first and second commandments, upon which hang all the 
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law and the prophets, which hold good evermore in heaven 
as well as on earth, one jot or one tittle of which shall never 
pass away until all shall be fulfilled, and sooner or later you 
shall know the doctrine ; you will see that God must come in 
Christ in order that God might come in you, that Christ 
must die in order that you might die, that Christ must 
depart in order that his Spirit might be sent to illumine and 
uplift your soul, — that nothing less or other than the eternal 
life, the life of love which is by the Son of God, can change 
our selfishness and give us our portion with true saints. 

And so I am willing that others should magnify doctrine, 
whilst I magnify Love. They tell me that if I would love, 
I must know: yes, but if I would know, I must love. 
Knowledge without love has been the plague of the Church 
almost from the beginning. Because men have sought to 
know without loving, they have changed divine mysteries 
into human contradictions and absurdities, and have made 
the Gospel a stumbling-block, and have substituted arrogant 
and angry denunciations for loving pleas and brotherly tes- 
timonies, and have even burned their brethren instead of 
burning for them. And so, whilst I would recognize a sacred 
responsibility to the truth, and the importance of carefully 
considered opinions, and would not in my desire to be just 
and generous towards the convictions of others fail in re- 
spect for my own, I would keep a kind side and an open 
door for all who are learning to love, and would rather bear 
with much which seems to me very crude and very childish, 
if not very perilous, than be wanting or likely to be wanting 
in that charity which is the end of the commandments. 

My friends, the time is short, and the lesson that we have 
to learn is neither short nor easy, — not so easy as to learn 
our catechisms and our various forms of doctrinal words, 
orthodox or heterodox, and the rubrics of church ceremony. 
But he who shall be our Judge is now our Saviour, and he 
can help us as no man can help us, because he is, and hath 
been from the beginning, and ever will be, what he would 
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give. With such a Helper, it is a joy to labor, to improve 
every opportunity, the humble and often neglected occasions 
of the household, as well as those which are supplied by the 
abounding miseries of our world. If we can only realize our 
great need, we are so far on our way to God’s kingdom. 
May this, O our Father, be our life of love, our eternal life, 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent ; and, seeing what thou hast prepared for us, 
and the plain way, and the open door, may our hearts be 
enriched with faith and hope and charity, the treasures laid 
up in the heavens, the heritage of the saints in light. 





“WASH YE ONE ANOTHER’S FEET.” 


A HOMILY IN VERSE. 


“ WasH ye one another's feet,” 
Speaks the Lord from his high seat, 
As he spoke long years before, 

On that upper chamber’s floor, 

When he, with a bowing knee, 
Taught the twelve who first should be. 


Not the bold all things to dare 

For power to win and crowns to wear ; — 
Not the strong though liberal doer, 

Of a generous praise the wooer, 
Making worthy acts the pleas 

To be called Evergetes ; — 

Not the rich who proudly throws 
Largesses from what he owes 

To poor and sick and halt and blind, 
And all the claims of human kind ; — 
Not the lordliest in his state, 

With princes at his palace-gate. 

He has shown us who are his, 

By the lowliest offices. 
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“ Wash ye one another’s feet ? 
Service but for menials meet.” 

So we judge, and so we say ; 

And so far from Him astray 

Who made clients of the weak, 
Speaking as none e’er could speak. 
Friendly help and service wide * 
Oft we sully with our pride ; 

Loving, while we aid, to show; 

And as betters to bestow. 

Stooping, as not condescending, 

Is the truest of befriending ; 

And the Master’s praise is writ, 

On the humblest benefit, 

As the kneeling service shines 

With golden light and heavenly signs. 


“ Not feet only,” Peter said, 

“ But my hands, Lord, and my head.” 
No ; — the feet alone have need, 

Stained with dust, or strained with speed. 
For the rest himself must care, 

Or the fault is his to bear. 


List the lessons that are here, 
Overlooked, but simple, clear. 

Let your hand be there alert 

Where one’s own is inexpert, 
Strength least able, sight most dim, — 
There go minister to him. 

But of doing that take heed 

Which should be his own free deed. 
Meaning good, but working ill, 

You may lame and laze his will; 
Leading towards that wretched end, — 
To be shiftless and depend. 


So this Christian story holds 
Wisdom in its slenderest folds ; 
From one action’s little span 
Counselling the world of man. 


N. 
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MY WINDOW. 


A GAMBREL-ROOFED house, standing endwise to the street, 
protrudes itself a little farther on the sidewalk than its more 
modern and pretentious neighbor; not old enough to be 
time-honored ahd venerable, but rich with the lives of three 
generations, and colored by their hopes and fears. In the 
second story of this house, commanding a little vista of a 
narrow, crooked street, is my window, at which I love to sit 
and watch the varied, throbbing current which runs through 
the heart of a great town. 

How early in the gray light of a summer morning this 
tide begins to flow! When the birds on the blossoming 
apple-boughs in the far-off fields are singing their marriage- 
songs, and almost before the thought of the coming sun has 
flushed the cheek of the new-born day, the rumble of wheels 
is heard, and wagons appear, heaped with this or last year’s 
spoils, to satisfy the wants of those who neither sow nor reaps 

As the seasons advance, how the contents of these wagons 
change, — from the bundles of rhubarb-stalks, some a “ glad 
light green,” like the spring leaves that Chaucer loved so 
well, some red, as if they had stolen a strange pigment from 
the earth wherewith to paint themselves, the secret of which 
they resolutely refused to confide to their paler neighbors till 
autumn’s stores of ruddy fruit and corn have crowned the 
circling year ! 

How beautiful are the forms and colors of these vegetable 
riches! Here are the deep-red beets, whose crimsoned purple 
leaves recall the rich color of some sea-weeds and the salt 
spray of the ocean; cabbages, like giant green roses with 
curiously folded petals; summer squashes, whose variety of 
form and delicacy of tint delight an artist’s eye; carrots, 
with feathery tops and roots like wedges of vegetable gold ; 
silvery onions, with long, succulent leaves ; satin-skinned to- 
matoes, of yellow and flame color; and, the most beautiful 
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of them all, the Indian corn, with long silk, green and soft 
as a mermaid’s hair, and its rows of white kernels gleaming 
through its parted mantle of husks. 

But the summer’s treasures end not with the vegetable 
life. The fruits — the cherry, with its waxy white, red, or 
black skin, the smaller berries, the fragrant strawberry, the 
beady blackberry, the dewy mulberry, the luscious pear, the 
flannel-cheeked peach, the long green-coated watermelon, 
with its dainty red heart and glistening seeds, the fruity can- 
telope, and the rough ribbed muskmelon, cultivated grapes 
and their wild brethren, whose strong smell always suggests 
a hornet, the whole family of apples — all flow towards the 
town from the outlying farms as naturally as water in the 
pasture-brook finds its way to the sea. 

To these succeed — more ponderous sound — the heavy 
roll of the ice-wagons, whose huge blocks of crystal are 
drawn by horses of stalwart limbs and firm tread. What a 
strange power has the invisible cold on a subtile fluid! Last 
summer, ruffled by every wind, dimpled by every shower, 
with no form of its own, but taking the shape of whatever 
surrounded it, now blue as the heavens which smiled on 
it, then black as the clouds which lowered on it, or green 
with the forest-boughs that bent towards it,— to be sawn 
asunder, at last, like blocks of marble, hard, cold, and still, 
all its murmuring, rippling sounds hushed in death-like 
silence, all its undulating motion stiffened in stone-like 
rigidity ! 

Then come the fish-carts, with barrels of smoking lobsters,. 
whose green armor heat has changed to red, and fish, whose 
silver and rainbow hues grow ever fainter as they miss the 
spray and sheen of the sea. 

And now the roar and hum of daily life begin. Great 
wagons, loaded with merchandise, move. Loads of grain, 
bags of meal, barrels of flour, sacks of wool, hair, and tow, 
chests of tea, hogsheads of liquor, hides, skins, cordage, bars 
of clattering, deafening iron, omnibuses, cars, carriages, 
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trucks, all pass in rapid succession, as if the whole stream 
were rolling ever onward with no returning tide. 

Here are loads, too, which appeal to the imagination, and 
carry us to foreign climes or distant ages ;— great logs of 
mahogany, whose rich hue recalls the leafy luxuriance of the 
tropics ; cocoa-nuts and pine-apples, and palm-trees seem to 
shoot upward to the sky, and the prickly leaves of the pine 
force themselves through the stones; then bales of dirty rags, 
which suggest beggars of Smyrna and the Levant, and stories 
of Damascus and the plague; slabs of pure white marble, 
once floating in the sea as shells, but now to be adorned with 
stony leaves and flowers by some cunning sculptor’s hand ; 
and what was once a pre-Adamite forest, hidden under the 
rocks for centuries, but which man has dragged once more 
to the light, and calls coal. 

Amid all these numerous noises, the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs, the creaking and rumbling of the swift or slowly 
turning wheels, a swallow darts to and fro, now skimming 
just above the heads of man or beast, now darting hither 
and thither, almost beneath their very feet, in pursuit of 
some insect which none but his sharp eye could see, or none 
but his quick wing overtake. 

Nor is the tide of human life less various. All day long 
the busy throng pass and repass, — 


“ The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued and slow ” ; — 


some faces bright as the morning with youth and hope, 
others sad with unwritten tragedies ;— faces too which never 
had their birthplace here, which say in unmistakable lan- 
guage, I am a German, a Frenchman, a Jew, or an Irish- 
man,— which must pass through two generations of Ameri- 
can life at least before all traces of their nationality will be 
removed. 

Then, as the clock strikes the hour, come crowds of school- 
girls, just let loose. Laughing, chatting, with arms encircling 
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each other’s waists, and heads turned towards each other in 
marvellous confidences, or bent over some puzzling ques- 
tion in a book. With their light, airy summer dresses and 
gay ribbons, they seem like a flock of birds with many- 
colored plumage. A short run, a gentle shove, a shriller 
burst of laughter, are all the extravagances that their eman- 
cipation from school-room restraint tempts them to indulge 
in. There is little of the frolicsomeness which rightfully 
belongs to youth. Look in their faces, — pretty, bright, but 
so delicate, — not a sunburnt, hardly a freckled face among 
them. Not one that looks brown, 


“ As if the wind and sun 
Had loved the face they looked upon” ; 


not one that looks as if it rejoiced in that out-door life which 
is at once the health and blessing of childhood. Slender 
forms and narrow chests, are these the descendants of the 
great-grandmothers who ploughed, sowed, and gathered in 
the harvests, while fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
fought at Monmouth and Yorktown ? 

Here come the boys. There is more laughter, more life, 
more boisterous play among them. No school discipline, no 
treadmill round of lessons, can quite quench their innate 
love of fun. Caps are snatched off, satchels flung away, backs 
leaped over in pure love of mischief. The sidewalk does 
not content them. Across the street, under the horses’ very 
noses, round the corners, let us forget school till the bell and 
the master’s ferule remind us of it. Colts in a pasture, with 
manes flying and heels in the air, are the only types of 
them. Well may they rejoice in their freedom, anticipating 
not the days when the dray-horse shall soberly draw his pon- 
derous load, or the race-horse, with blood that courses like 
fire through his veins, strain every nerve to reach the dis- 
tant goal. 

Three quick strokes upon a church-bell, dealt by no mortal 
hand, but a subtile electric force. Hardly have they died 
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away before a hose-carriage appears. With wheels that fit 
the rails, at full speed horse and rider disappear, in swift- 
ness as silent as the doomed Peter Rugg, who flies ever be- 
fore the advancing thunder-cloud. He is followed by the 
snorting, belching engine, from whose huge throat, filled with 
smoke, all beasts but those harnessed to its chariot start in 
terror. A most beneficent, but frightful-looking monster, 
of whose good intentions a stranger might well be suspicious. 
Like the knights of old, his steeds stand harnessed day and 
night, waiting but the signal to call them out. And but for 
them, instead of that thin, white smoke curling now above 
the house-tops, telling that fire and water have fought to- 
gether, and that fire has been conquered, we should have 
had smouldering ruins and homeless people. 

Now we hear a wild blast from the trumpets, a clashing 
of cymbals, and a beating of drums, and a company of soldiers, 
with prancing horses and waving plumes, appear. Once it 
was a holiday sight, and visions of gala-days, of military 
dinners and balls, muster-fields, training-days, and a week 
of camp-life in the summer months, were all that the sight 
of the soldier suggested. But now! The eyes that look 
on them grow dim, and see through the mists of tears, the 
*“‘ blood-red blossom of war,’’ — the battle-field with the dead 
and dying, and the sadder hospital, where months of anguish 
leave but a wreck of young life for love to pity and to 
cherish through many years. 

Close behind them come the foot-soldiers who are ordered 
away, sunburnt, manly fellows, from the plough, the coast- 
ers, the forests, and the forge, clad in dark-blue uniforms, 
their faces sad and stern,—sad with the thoughts of those 
they leave behind, stern with the deeds to come. How their 
bayonets glitter in the sunlight, filling the crooked street 
with their sheen, ‘a river of steel,” as they wind down the 
little slope. People leave their accustomed avocations as 
they pass. They stand on door-steps and at the corners of 
the streets, and look at them with earnest eyes and lips that 
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would bid them God speed, did they not quiver too.much to 
utter it. 

Was the beautiful time in which we lived at peace but a 
‘Jong canker and rust,” which the keen acid of war alone 
could eat away? Did we need this sharp remedy to show 
us the fallacy of our overweening trust in gold, in material 
plenty, in mechanical inventions, and in numerical strength, 
and restore our drooping faith in the noble virtues of high, 
courageous souls, in the personal qualities of individual 
men? If so, better that eyes should grow dim and hearths 
desolate, than that all manliness and all honor should die 
out in a “ peace that was full of wrongs and shames! ” 

The afternoon shadows fall across the street. The tide 
lessens; the roar abates. Luxurious carriages, drawn by 
horses with proud lips, that chafe at the restraint of bit and 
rein, drive slowly out to meet the evening breeze. The 
soldiers of peace, the tired laborers with pickaxe and shovel, 
plod slowly along, the long day’s work done ;— some with 
bent forms, and faces whose stolid vacancy was never bred 
and nurtured by this keen restless American atmosphere. 

Softly and sweetly over the diminished tumult floats the 
sound of a far-off chime of bells, playing the same tunes which 
have for so many hundred Sabbaths stolen upward from the 
churches all over New England, binding the memories of 
youth to those of age, and linking both with hopes of heaven. 

How plainly now we hear the footsteps in the street, 
sounds which could not be distinguished amid the tumultu- 
ous roar of the long, busy day, but which now strike dis- 
tinctly on the ear, like the ticking of a clock in an empty 
room. 

But as the evening shadows deepen, this sound becomes 
more rare; fewer forms are hurrying by; the stars shine out 
in the heavens, and the night falls like a silent blessing upon 
the busy town. 
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MAN BY NATURE AND BY GRACE. 


I. By nature man is revengeful. The first impulse that 
we feel when we hear an insulting word is to hurl back a 
sharp reply, and when we receive an injury, to retaliate by 
doing our enemy an equal harm. Among barbarous nations, 
the pursuit of revenge becomes one of the prime occupations 
of life. The nearest of kin takes it as a sacred obligation to 
avenge the death of a murdered relative, and thus acts of re- 
taliation between hostile families pass on from generation to 
generation, until perhaps one or the other is entirely extinct. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans, masters of literature and art, 
considered it mean-spirited to forgive aninjury. Vindictive- 
ness and implacability were honorable traits of character. 

But by grace, as man triumphs over the first hot impulse 
of his heart, he magnanimously overlooks the insulting word 
or the injurious deed. He commiserates the temper from 
which they sprang, and prays that his adversaries may be 
brought to a better mind. He extenuates their guilt by 
allowing them the plea of ignorance or misapprehension, and 
employs for them the petition of Christ, “ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 

II. By nature man is sensual. The savage gorges himself 
with food and drink while his store remains, and seeks for no 
more until hunger oppresses him. The child, unrestrained 
by the admonitions of his elders, or by the prudence which 
experience teaches, indulges himself in dainties until ap- 
petite is sated. The cultivated nations, before the Christian 
era, abandoned themselves to the senses, and sought every 
device for their gratification. They banqueted reclining on 
couches, while sweet odors filled the air, and soft strains of 
music floated from concealed performers, and the roof, 
fretted with alabaster and gold, rained showers of roses upon 
tables loaded with the rarest wines and viands, and adorned 
with those vessels which are models now for grace of form 
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and skill of execution. They pleased the eye with architec- 
ture and statuary, which modern genius can hardly rival. 
The wealthy spent their time in the bath, at the banquet, in 
witnessing the graceful and fascinating movements of the 
voluptuous dance, and in licentious orgies. Even their wor- 
ship was accompanied by rites too indecent to be mentioned. 
They yielded themselves without restraint to the natural 
inclination for indulgence, and the older nations of modern 
Europe, France and England, present periods of history when 
the love of luxury reached an almost equal height. 

On the other hand, man by grace is temperate and self- 
controlled. He does not, indeed, think suffering essential to 
piety. Like the Son of Man, who came eating and drinking 
as others, he partakes with thankfulness of the bounties of 
God. But he limits his indulgence at the point beyond 
which it would impair health or intellectual activity. He 
makes the higher enjoyments of the senses, such as the 
beauty of nature and art, and the charms of music, subordi- 
nate aims. He does not devote himself to them as he does 
to moral culture. 

III. By nature man is cruel. The pitiless boy torments 
the fly or the bird that comes into his possession. The bar- 
barian witnesses the agonies of his roasting victim with glee. 
In the old amphitheatres of Ephesus and Rome, hundreds of 
thousands assembled to see men contend helplessly with 
hungry lions and tigers, or slaying one another with the 
sword. In the French Revolution, men became thirsty for 
blood, and the terrible ery, “‘ Ala Lanterne!” “ A la Guillo- 
tine!” often rang in the ears of innocent and helpless vic- 
tims. 

By grace man is merciful. He has sympathy for sorrow. 
He will step aside rather than crush the crawling worm. 
He reverences all life as the mysterious principle which the 
great Creator has bestowed. He suffers with the suffering, 
shares in the mourner’s grief, and participates in the hopes, 
anxieties, and fears of his companions. He shrinks from the 
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sight of pain, except to minister to its relief. He makes 
efforts for the succor of the wretched. In the splendid cities 
of the ancient world there was no asylum for the blind, no 
hospitals for the sick and wounded, no associations for aiding 
the destitute, no charitable institutions for ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. These are the results of his life who 
said: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

IV. By nature man is depressed under affliction. He 
murmurs because the sun and the rain will not be regulated 
for his convenience. He is vexed if his plans are thwarted. 
He receives calamities with a sullen and bitter spirit, hating 
the power which has made him subject to bodily pain, and to 
the trials and vicissitudes of mortal experience, which causes 
him to win his bread by the sweat of his brow, to secure his 
safety by forethought and vigilance, and to contend with the 
forces and elements which will destroy, if they do not obey. 

By grace, when it has its perfect work, man under adver- 
sity is hopeful and trustful. He accepts with serenity the 
sorrowful experiences that come upon him, and transforms 
his temporal loss into spiritual gain. He does not fret and 
repine under reverses, but gratefully receives the discipline 
which they bring to the teachable heart. He has faith in the 
Divine goodness, and this faith, being his constant companion, 
inspires him with cheerfulness. Deprived of property, he 
can rejoice in spiritual riches; cut off from friends, he can 
hold communion with God; imprisoned, he can sing with 
Paul and Silas; sick, he can occupy his mind with topics 
which beguile the tedious hours; persecuted, he is sustained 
by confidence in a good cause, and by the conviction of its 
ultimate triumph. 

V. By nature, man is afraid of death. He shrinks from 
it with terror. He cannot bear to leave the pursuits which 
engage his attention, the possessions he has acquired, the 
position he has occupied. To him death is a leap in the 
dark, a going forth alone into a mysterious world, where 
there is little to hope and everything to fear. 
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By grace, death is robbed of its frightfulness. It simply 
becomes the gate through which the spirit passes from this 
world to a higher. The soul has that confidence in God’s 
love and wisdom through which it resigns itself to his keep- 
ing, and can take up the words of David: “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me. Thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” 

VI. By nature, man is selfish. His aim is to accumulate 
a provision for his own wants, and to establish the founda- 
tions of his own authority. To indulge his own desires, he 
cares not what sufferings he causes, nor how many he tram- 
ples under foot as he rushes forward. Men may be besotted, 
families rendered miserable, through the traffic which ena- 
bles him to live in luxury. Human beings may be deprived 
of freedom, the power of improving their condition be taken 
away, the means of education be denied, domestic ties be 
rendered null, and their bodies be subjected to the lash, in 
order that he may live at ease. Whole nations may rejoice 
at another’s calamity, and seek to derive advantage from its 
misfortunes. Hundreds of thousands may perish in the 
march and in battle, in order that a few men may accom- 
plish their ambitious schemes. 

By grace, man is disinterested. He delights in beneficence. 
His happiness consists in rendering others happy. He is 
willing to toil unappreciated and overlooked, provided that 
good results may flow from his efforts. And there have been 
those who have joyfully risen to such a height of self-abnega- 
tion, that they have devoted their bodies to the flames, the 
dungeon, and the cross, for the sake of truth and mankind. 

We see, by the foregoing contrast, what in certain particu- 
lars man is by nature, and how changed he is when, through 
grace, he becomes the subject of grace, — when, through the 
favoring influences of God, he possesses those qualities which 
obtain the Divine favor. The common mistake which theo- 
logians have made is to represent the states of nature and of 
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grace as successive. They speak of man as being, up to a 
certain age, entirely corrupt, revengeful, rebellious against 
conscience, unmerciful, and selfish ; while the fact is, that in 
the bottom of the worst man’s heart there is some quality 
which meets the approbation of God, and some better im- 
pulses which are the soul’s protest against the thraldom of 
sin. Again, the child of grace is spoken of as if his heart 
were sanctified and perfect, as if no retaliatory feeling ever 
ruffled it, as if it were ever faithful to duty, ever loving 
towards men, reverent and trustful towards God. But the 
truth is, that no change in the original elements of man’s 
constitution ever takes place. No part of his nature is anni- 
hilated, no new faculties are added; but simply what was 
once feeble is cherished into strength, and what were once 
ruling qualities are subdued. The dispositions that were 
once predominant have been subjected, and give place to 
others of a higher character. The vindictive man, even 
while executing his revengeful purpose, may feel mercy 
pleading in his, heart for the defenceless offender ; and the 
man who cultivates most earnestly a spirit of forgiveness may 
find a retaliatory impulse spring up in his breast, as he medi- 
tates upon the injustice of his enemies. The propensities 
and passions of man by nature and the capacities of man by 
grace are bound up together, and it is the predominance, 
at any particular time, of the one or the other, which renders 
him the object of Divine praise or condemnation. Hence 
arises what we may call the great conflict of life, — not a 
conflict with circumstances, with poverty, or misfortune, or 
ill-disposed men, but a conflict of inclination with aspiration, 
of selfishness, vindictiveness, appetite, with the higher ten- 
dencies of the soul. In a certain sense, we may say that by 
nature man possesses the qualities both by which he is, in 
the words of Paul, “a child of wrath” and “ of grace,” but 
the former qualities are developed first. The others appear 
only after reflection, or under favorable educational influ- 
ences. 
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The survey of human nature which we have taken leads 
us to the conclusion that a Redeemer was necessary to bring 
men from the state of nature into that of grace. To say that 
man, by the exercise of his moral freedom, could never of 
himself become holy, would contradict our consciousness 
of moral power; but, as an historical fact, it is certain that, 
before the coming of Christ, there existed but few individuals 
whose characters a holy being could regard with satisfaction. 
Their ignorance, in the phrase of the Apostle, God winked 
at. Though we cannot doubt he considered mercifully their 
unfavorable circumstances, and that they will have opportu- 
nity for amendment and progress in another stage of exist- 
ence, this does not prevent the first chapter of Romans from 
being a faithful, lifelike picture of the heathen world. Only 
now and then a philosopher —a Zoroaster, Socrates, or 
Mena — had an insight for a few of the moral truths with 
which the pages of the New Testament abound. The Jew- 
ish writings, filled as they are with higher conceptions of 
God than the sacred books of any other nation, are stained 
with a spirit of cruelty and revenge. Lawgiver, prophet, and 
philosopher failed in producing any marked effect on man- 
kind. It was left for Jesus to predict that his kingdom 
should act among mankind as leaven in meal, transforming 
the whole mass, and endowing it with its own qualities. The- 
ologians may debate, as they have done for centuries, whether 
man can or cannot redeem himself. Consciousness fortifies 
one side of the argument, and history takes its stand on the 
other. 

But, whatever may be doubtful, this is certain. Through 
Christ, the hand of the Almighty has been stretched out to 
help us, and lift us up; to take us out of the bondage of the 
senses, and make us rulers of ourselves ; to bring us from 
a condition of alienation from God into one in which he 
regards us as parents look upon affectionate and obedient 
children. 

Before his coming, it was as if men were struggling in the 
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sea. Now and then some strong swimmer would reach the 
shore, and stand until the wave of doubt or passion swept 
him back. But now He who came to seek and to save the 
lost stands to encourage, to guide, and to aid, to interpret 
the intention of the conflict between impulse and aspiration, 
to conduct to that firm ground of faith where the soul shall 


find shelter, refreshment, and repose. 
C. S. L. 


FENELON. 


Tue story of the excellent Archbishop of Cambray has 
been often told. It will bear, however, frequent repetition ; 
and its value is unsurpassed, not only from the beauty of the 
character it presents, but as a perpetual testimony against 
the spirit of bigotry. Protestants have reason to guard 
against that spirit in themselves, in no direction more than 
in that of the Church of Rome. The tale of the corrup- 
tions and persecutions of Romanism has come down to us 
from former days; and even recently its reviving strength 
has been the terror of many in our land. It is a hard task, 
after reading of the atrocities of the Inquisition in Spain, or 
of the reign of “ Bloody Queen Mary” in England, to do 
justice to the piety and the virtue of Roman Catholics ; but 
we may derive assistance from the contemplation of one in 
whom the spirit of the Saviour was so brightly manifested, 
that, as hostile armies paused in reverence when they ap- 
proached his home, so at the thought of him the prejudice 
of doctrinal opposition may well be awed into silence. 

Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon was born in the 
castle of Fénélon, in Perigord, on the 6th of August, 1651. 
While Lady Russell and William Penn were serving God 
in sympathy with the Church of England and with the 
Quakers, one not less pure and devout, in hostile France, 
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was serving God in sympathy with the Church which regards 
Episcopalian and Quaker alike as heretics. 

Apparently from the early death of his parents, he was 
early placed under the charge of his uncle, the Marquis de 
Fénélon, a man of whom the observation was made by a 
French prince, that he was equally qualified for conversation, 
for the field, and for the cabinet. Some words and actions 
of this distinguished man show the character of the family 
to which the youthful Fénélon belonged. Such were his 
words to a newly appointed archbishop: ‘ There is a wide 
difference, my right reverend lord, between the day when the 
nomination to such an office brings to the party the compli- 
ments of the whole kingdom, and the day on which he 
appears before God to render him an account of its admin- 
istration.” Such was his action when he took the lead in 
an association for the suppression of duelling,— an act which 
in chivalrous France would have been the object of ridicule, 
but for the high courage of the Marquis. 

The young Fénélon, early intended for the Church, ad- 
vanced so rapidly in his studies, that he was permitted to 
preach at the age of fifteen; and his sermon, we are told, 
had an extraordinary success. It does not appear, however, 
that this first experiment was followed by other similar 
attempts at so early an age. On entering the priesthood, it 
was his wish to devote himself to missionary service among 
the Indians in Canada; but his friends refused their permis- 
sion, on account of the delicacy of his health. He entered, 
therefore, upon the ministry as assistant to the curate of the 
parish of St. Sulpice, still cherishing the hope that in the 
East, if not in the West, he might bear, as a missionary, the 
standard of the cross. 

The ardor of his aspirations for such service may be 
judged of from some expressions in one of his youthful let- 
ters: “ All Greece opens herself to me; again will the 
church of Corinth flourish ; again will she hear the voice of 
her apostle. I feel myself transported into those delightful 
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regions ; I search for the Areopagus, where St. Paul preached 
the ‘ unknown God’ to the wise of the world. O island con- 
secrated by the heavenly vision of the beloved disciple, never 
shall I forget thee! On your soil I will kiss the footsteps 
of the Evangelist ; in fancy I behold the heavens open.” 

It is probable that the opinion of his friends was still 
against his aspirations for: the life of a missionary, or they 
who had the control of ecclesiastical affairs thought his ser- 
vices too valuable at home to permit his absence. He was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Paris Superior of the Society 
of New Catholics (Nouvelles Catholiques). Its object was 
to strengthen the faith of females recently converted from 
Protestantism, and to instruct those of the same sex who 
showed a desire to become acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Romish Church. Fénélon entered on this charge the 
more willingly, as it resembled in some respects that mis- 
sionary service to which his early wishes had been devoted. 
In this office, combining the duties of personal superintend- 
ence of a female community with the guidance of inquiring 
minds by conversation, and with occasional preaching, he 
continued for ten years. It was during this period that he 
wrote his excellent “‘ Treatise on Female Education,” and 
that “‘ On the Mission of the Clergy.” 

A different field, however, was destined for him. His 
ardor and his talents attracted the attention of the king, 
Louis XIV., and he employed him as a missionary among 
the Protestants in his dominions. This was in 1685, when 
Louis had revoked the edict of Nantes, by which his grand- 
father, Henry IV., had granted toleration to the Huguenots, 
or French Protestants. The king followed up this step by a 
rigorous persecution. He forbade the Huguenots the exer- 
cise of their religion, ordered their ministers to quit the 
kingdom, and caused the children of Protestants to be edu- 
cated as Catholics, enforcing these regulations by military 
power. By this tyranny two hundred thousand families 


were driven from France. 
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These measures were entirely contrary to the spirit of 
Fénélon, and he scrupled not, even under that despotic 
monarchy, to express his opinions. The province of Poitou 
was appointed for the scene of his mission. When he was 
presented to Louis XIV., the only request he made was that 
the troops might be removed from the province. The king 
represented the danger to which he might be exposed. He 
replied, “ Sire, ought a missionary to fear danger? If you 
hope for an apostolic harvest, we must go in the true char- 
acter of apostles. I would rather perish by the hands of my 
mistaken brethren, than see one of them exposed to the inev- 
itable violence of the military.” ‘The work of God,’ he 
says, in one of his letters, “is not effected in the heart by 
force ; that is not the true spirit of the Gospel.” 

Although he had obtained of the king a freedom from 
the presence of an armed force, he observed with pain that 
the true success of his mission was hindered by the fear 
which the people entertained of the government. He cared 
not for those pretended conversions that were made through 
terror or through hope of worldly gain. In a letter to his 
friend Bossuet, he says, of some who had renounced their 
religion from fear: “If it were wished to make them 
abjure Christianity, and follow the Koran, it would only be 
necessary to show them a troop of dragoons.” 

His own tolerant method did not prove altogether agree- 
able to the powers of the state. He was informed that 
reports had come of his showing too much indulgence, and 
not requiring of his converts the employment of all the 
Catholic forms. He answered these accusations in letters 
to the secretary of state, in which he insisted on the 
power of instruction and good example as means of con- 
version, rather than foree. How far his views commended 
themselves to the court seems uncertain; but he was _ re- 
lieved from his mission, and returned to pursue his quiet 
course as Principal of the Society of New Catholics. 

During two years he did not present himself at court. 
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The Archbishop of Paris, whose favor others were assiduous 
to gain, was somewhat annoyed to find that this priest took 
no pains to cultivate his interest. “ M. PAbbé,” said he 
to him, “‘ you wish to be forgotten, and you will be.” 

Such a mind as Fénélon’s, however, could not be abso- 
lutely forgotten. He was proposed, and his nomination 
had been sanctioned by the king, for the station of Bishop 
of Poitiers; but, as is supposed through the jealousy of a 
superior ecclesiastic, the royal decision was changed. Féné- 
lon only learned by chance of the honor which had been 
thought of for him, without his asking it; and of the 
change which could not, under such circumstances, be 
called a disappointment. 

The next year, the Bishop of Rochelle, who had been a 
witness of his missionary zeal and success, came to Paris, 
and solicited the appointment of Fénélon as his own assist- 
ant. This wish was on the point of being granted, when 
it was intimated to the king that Fénélon was inclined to 
the opinions of the Jansenists, — a sect within the Roman 
Catholic Church, and owning its authority, but distin- 
guished by some peculiar views, and out of favor at court. 
The charge was utterly untrue, but it answered its object, 
and Fénélon was too indifferent to places of honor and 
profit to make any attempt to remove the impression 
which had been produced. 

His unambitious spirit, however, did not prevent him 
from attaining a place of eminence and increased useful- 
ness. His abilities and virtue were needed by the state ; 
the probable heir to the throne was the Duke of Burgundy, 
grandson of the king, a boy then in his eighth year. Louis 
intrusted his education, and that of his two brothers, to 
the Duc de Beauvilliers; and that nobleman selected 
Fénélon for the office of, preceptor, on the very day on 
which he received his own appointment. The choice of 
the new governor and preceptor was received with gen- 
eral applause; the famous Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, then 
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the intimate friend of Fénélon, wrote a letter, exulting, 
as he says, in the illustrious dawn of that merit which 
had been hidden with so much care. 

To be the preceptor of three young children may not seem 
a very important office; but when one of those children is 
the heir of a throne, and the prosperity of millions may de- 
pend upon his character, the formation of that character is 
a trust of the deepest moment. It was felt to be so by all, 
and especially by Fénélon himself. The Duke of Burgundy, 
when he came under the charge of his new tutor, appeared 
of promising talents, but of most unpromising moral quali- 
ties. Proud and stubborn, passionate and ferocious, he was 
an object of terror to those around him; he seemed to 
consider other persons as atoms with which he had no re- 
semblance, and to regard even his brothers as but half- 
way between him and the rest of the human race; his 
paroxysms of rage seemed to threaten his own existence, 
and he was already strongly addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, and to gaming. The very strength of his genius 
seemed an obstacle in his education, as it made him im- 
patient of strict attention. In a short space of time, he 
became, by the Divine blessing on the care of Fénélon, a 
new creature. ‘ From the abyss which I have described,” 
says the writer to whom we are indebted for this account, 
“there arose a prince, affable, gentle, moderate, patient, 
modest, humble, austere only to himself, attentive to his 
duties, and sensible of their great extent. His only object 
appeared to be to perform all his actual duties of a son 
and subject, and to qualify himself for his future obli- 
gations.” 

It may be interesting to notice some of the means by 
which this wonder was accomplished ; the difficulty of the 
case may be imagined from the words with which the prince 
once replied to Fénélon: “No, no, sir; I know who you 
are, and I know who I am.” It was this idea of his own 
dignity, instilled into him by his injudicious attendants, 
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The Archbishop of Paris, whose favor others were assiduous 
to gain, was somewhat annoyed to find that this priest took 
no pains to cultivate his interest. ‘“ M. PAbbé,” said he 
to him, “ you wish to be forgotten, and you will be.” 

Such a mind as Fénélon’s, however, could not be abso- 
lutely forgotten. He was proposed, and his nomination 
had been sanctioned by the king, for the station of Bishop 
of Poitiers; but, as is supposed through the jealousy of a 
superior ecclesiastic, the royal decision was changed. Féné- 
lon only learned by chance of the honor which had been 
thought of for him, without his asking it; and of the 
change which could not, under such circumstances, be 
called a disappointment. 

The next year, the Bishop of Rochelle, who had been a 
witness of his missionary zeal and success, came to Paris, 
and solicited the appointment of Fénélon as his own assist- 
ant. This wish was on the point of being granted, when 
it was intimated to the king that Fénélon was inclined to 
the opinions of the Jansenists, —a sect within the Roman 
Catholic Church, and owning its authority, but distin- 
guished by some peculiar views, and out of favor at court. 
The charge was utterly untrue, but it answered its object, 
and Fénélon was too indifferent to places of honor and 
profit to make any attempt to remove the impression 
which had been produced. 

His unambitious spirit, however, did not prevent him 
from attaining a place of eminence and increased useful- 
ness. His abilities and virtue were needed by the state ; 
the probable heir to the throne was the Duke of Burgundy, 
grandson of the king, a boy then in his eighth year. Louis 
-intrusted his education, and that of his two brothers, to 
the Duc de Beauvilliers; and that nobleman selected 
Fénélon for the office of. preceptor, on the very day on 
which he received his own appointment. The choice of 
the new governor and preceptor was received with gen- 
eral applause; the famous Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, then 
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the intimate friend of Fénélon, wrote a letter, exulting, 
as he says, in the illustrious dawn of that merit which 
had been hidden with so much care. 

To be the preceptor of three young children may not seem 
a very important office; but when one of those children is 
the heir of a throne, and the prosperity of millions may de- 
pend upon his character, the formation of that character is 
a trust of the deepest moment. It was felt to be so by all, 
and especially by Fénélon himself. The Duke of Burgundy, 
when he came under the charge of his new tutor, appeared 
of promising talents, but of most unpromising moral quali- 
ties. Proud and stubborn, passionate and ferocious, he was 
an object of terror to those around him; he seemed to 
consider other persons as atoms with which he had no re- 
semblance, and to regard even his brothers as but half- 
way between him and the rest of the human race; his 
paroxysms of rage seemed to threaten his own existence, 
and he was already strongly addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, and to gaming. The very strength of his genius 
seemed an obstacle in his education, as it made him im- 
patient of strict attention. In a short space of time, he 
became, by the Divine blessing on the care of Fénélon, a 
new creature. ‘ From the abyss which I have described,” 
says the writer to whom we are indebted for this account, 
“there arose a prince, affable, gentle, moderate, patient, 
modest, humble, austere only to himself, attentive to his 
duties, and sensible of their great extent. His only object 
appeared to be to perform all his actual duties of a son 
and subject, and to qualify himself for his future obli- 
gations.” 

It may be interesting to notice some of the means by 
which this wonder was accomplished ; the difficulty of the 
case may be imagined from the words with which the prince 
once replied to Fénélon: “No, no, sir; I know who you 
are, and I know who I am.” It was this idea of his own 
dignity, instilled into him by his injudicious attendants, 
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which rendered him so apparently irreclaimable. When 
he broke into his excesses of passion, Fénélon, and the 
others who were around him, preserved the most profound 
silence; they looked at him, if at all, with an expression 
of fear, and seemed to attend upon him as upon one who 
is insane. They took from him his books and left him to 
his own reflections: such a course had, by degrees, its 
effect, and his penitence was always received with the ut- 
most affection by his tutor. Gradually, Fénélon directed 
his attention to his own amendment, made him see and 
detest his vices, and obtained from him a promise, on the 
word of a prince, of effort for his improvement. It was 
even after this, however, that the proud answer was given, 
which has been already mentioned; Fénélon felt that the 
crisis was an important one. He answered not a word, 
but showed by his whole manner, that he was deeply hurt. 
On the following morning he entered the prince’s apart- 
ment as soon as he was awake, and remonstrated solemnly 
and sternly on the language he had used; ending by tell- 
ing him that he had come to conduct him to the king, to 
resign his charge, and desire that another tutor might be 
appointed. The pupil, who had already bitterly regretted 
his passion and pride, burst into tears, besought reconcilia- 
tion; but it was not without further delay that Fénélon con- 
sented to remain his friend and tutor. 

Louis XIV. had at that time relinquished those open 
vices that had stained his earlier years. Madame de Main- 
tenon, whom he had privately married, was a sincerely re- 
ligious woman, but of narrow and bigoted views. Her in- 
fluence over the king was salutary to his personal character, 
but she encouraged his efforts to suppress by persecution, 
not only Protestantism, but whatever other form of opinion 
differed from the established faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and her feelings of sympathy with James II. and 
his family, who had lost the throne of England for their 
adherence to the Catholic cause, led her husband and his 
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kingdom into a needless war. She had not sufficient great- 
ness of mind to appreciate Fénélon ; and the king, who, 
with some noble traits, was vain and despotic, felt himself 
rebuked rather than pleased by the manly simplicity and 
self-denying virtue of his grandson’s tutor. Fénélon, there- 
fore, remained for several years without that promotion to 
which his merit entitled him. He kept to himself as far 
as possible the narrowness of his circumstances, and never 
asked a favor of the court, either for himself or for others. 
When, however, the success of his instruction became ap- 
parent, the gratitude of the king was conspicuously dis- 
played; he presented Fénélon to the Abbey of St. Valery, 
and afterwards named him Archbishop of Cambray. On 
receiving this higher appointment, Fénélon immediately 
resigned the other, contrary to the wish of the king, but 
in accordance with the canons of the Church. 

It was about this period that Fénélon embraced those sen- 
timents which made him an object of suspicion and dislike 
to many, including some who had been his warmest friends. 
Madame Guyon, a lady of high rank and of eminent talent 
and virtue, had brought forward in Catholic Paris a doctrine 
somewhat resembling that which the Quakers had proclaimed 
in Protestant England. She recognized the presence of God 
in the soul; she taught the doctrine of disinterested love, or 
that God is to be loved for his own perfections, without any 
view to future rewards or punishments. This love of God, 
when attained, would produce a perfect freedom from hope 
or fear,—a state of quiet; and from this the name of 
Quietists was given to the new sect. They thought that God 
was to be worshipped in the entire silence and stillness of 
the soul, in a perfect renunciation of self to him. The lan- 
guage in which these views were expressed was often extrava- 
gant, and appeared to those who but partially understood it 
highly unbecoming. 

Fénélon was called, with others, to examine this doctrine, 
and, instead of condemning it, expressed his assent to many 
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of its principles. The persecutors of Madame Guyon were 
thenceforth his enemies. He published, in defence of his 
opinions, his “ Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints upon 
the Inner Life.” Bossuet, who had been Fénélon’s most 
intimate friend, took the opposite side. In the theatrical 
manner which then characterized the French court, he knelt 
before the king, and asked “his pardon for not having in- 
formed him sooner of the fanaticism of his mitred brother.” 
Louis, who had never liked the Archbishop, listened to the 
accusation with readiness, and his own bigotry was strength- 
ened by that of Madame de Maintenon. The king deprived 
Fénélon of his charge over the education of the young 
princes, and commanded him to retire from Paris to his 
diocese of Cambray. In going to his exile, he stopped be- 
fore the seminary where he had spent the happiest hours of 
his youth; but he would not enter it, lest he should bring 
upon its inmates the anger of the king. 

Madame Guyon was more severely dealt with. She was 
confined for ten years in the gloomy cells of the Bastile. An 
odious attempt was made to find charges of a personal char- 
acter against her, and to involve in them also her illustrious 
advocate; but the reputation of both was too pure to be 
injured by the assault, and it only recoiled in shame on 
those who had engaged in it. The spirit in which the big- 
oted defenders of the Church carried on their warfare may 
be judged from the following sentence in a letter by one of 
them: “ Fénélon is a wild beast, to be hunted down for the 
honor of the mitre and of truth, till he is quite subdued and 
rendered incapable of doing further mischief. Did not St. 
Augustine pursue Julian even to death? It is necessary to 
deliver the Church from the greatest enemy she ever had. 
It is my opinion that neither the bishops nor the king can, in 
conscience, allow any rest to the Archbishop of Cambray.” 
The controversy was carried on with great warmth by Bos- 
suet, and with great ability both by him and Fénélon. The 
Pope was appealed to, and the king strongly urged him to a 
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decision against the obnoxious writings. The head of the 
Roman Catholic Church at that time was Innocent XII. 
(Pignatelli), a virtuous and able man, far above the usual 
character of those who have held that station. He showed 
strong sympathy for the pious victim of accusation. He 
examined the question in the most deliberate manner, not- 
withstanding the impatient remonstrances of the king. At 
length he decided against Fénélon in regard to some of the 
points at issue, but added the remark that the Archbishop 
was in fault for too great love of God, and his enemies were 
in fault for too little love of their neighbor. The Pope after- 
wards, though with reluctance, pronounced the condemna- 
tion of Fénélon’s book on the “* Maxims of the Saints.” 

The Archbishop was informed of this decision at the mo- 
ment when he was about to ascend the pulpit to preach. 
He meditated a few moments, changed the plan of his ser- 
mon, and delivered one upon perfect submission to the au- 
thority of superiors. The news of the condemnation of his 
writings had become known, and his presence of mind, his 
tranquillity, and his gentle submission drew tears to many 
an eye. He immediately published a full declaration of obe- 
dience to the papal decision. 

As Protestants, as believers in the right of private judg- 
ment, we dissent from the course pursued by the pious 
Archbishop ; but, with the views he held, it was the course 
of duty. He says: “I regarded the decision of my superiors 
as an echo of the Supreme Will. I forgot all the passions, 
prejudices, and disputes which had preceded my condemna- 
tion. I heard God speak to me, as he did to Job. I ac- 
cepted my condemnation, in its most extensive sense.” 

The submission of Fénélon won general applause, but did 
not reinstate him in the favor of the king. Another cause 
increased the displeasure of Louis. The Archbishop had, 
while tutor to the young princes, composed for their use his 
“ Telemachus,” the work by which he is now most widely 
known as an author. It is a fictitious tale, founded on the 
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poems of Homer, and imitating in some degree their style, 
though written in prose. It describes the adventures of a 
young prince, his travels through various lands, his tempta- 
tions, and his triumph over them under the guidance of 
Divine Wisdom. This was made the vehicle, in an enter- 
taining form, of the most varied and admirable instruction, 
alike in the virtues that adorn the private man, and in the 
duties of the sovereign. Fénélon himself declared, that he 
wrote this book for the use of his royal pupil, and without a 
view to publication; but one to whom he intrusted it in 
order to have it fairly copied sold it to a bookseller, and by 
him it was brought before the world. 

It would seem as if a work so admirable could have occa- 
sioned no suspicion to fall upon its author; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the follies and vices against which Fénélon had wished to 
warn his pupil were those which still held sway in the court 
of France. The work was at once represented as a political 
satire. The ingenuity of the courtiers imagined resemblances 
where Fénélon had never intended them. Sesostris was sup- 
posed to represent Louis XIV.; Calypso, Madame de Monte- 
span; Idomeneus, James II. of England; Telemachus, the 
Duke of Burgundy; Eucharis, Mademoiselle de Fontanges ; 
Antiope, the Duchess of Burgundy; Mentor, the Duke de 
Beauvilliers ; Protesilaus, Louvois. The king himself took 
this view of the book, and considered the conduct of its 
author as not less ungrateful than insulting. The copies 
which were in the publisher’s hands were seized, and every 
precaution used to annihilate the work. But it was too 
late. The manuscript was sent to Holland, and edition 
after edition was published there and in other countries, 
while the admiration with which it was received through 
Europe was probably not diminished by the sensitiveness 
which the king of France had unwisely manifested. This 
publication rendered hopeless the attempts, which the 
friends of Fénélon were making, to reinstate him in the 
favor of the king. 
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He remained, however, without annoyance, in his diocese 
of Cambray ; and here he employed himself in those works 
of practical benevolence which showed that the principles 
he taught were those which influenced his own heart. It 
was no real evil that the king could inflict upon him, by 
sending him from the luxurious city to the country, whose 
pure and bracing air was congenial to his tastes and his 
principles. “The country,” he says in a letter, “ delights 
me. In the midst of it I find God’s holy peace. O what 
excellent company is God! With him one never is 
alone !” 

“In the course of his walks, he would often join the 
peasants, sit down with them on the grass, talk with them, 
and console them. He visited them in their cottages, and 
partook of their humble meals. They loved him as a 
father; and long after his death, the old people would say, 
‘There is the chair in which our good Archbishop used 
to sit in the midst of us; we shall see him no more’; and 
then their tears would flow.” 

The diocese of Cambray was often the theatre of war; 
but the invaders paid to Fénélon extraordinary respect. 
The English, the Germans, and the Dutch rivalled the 
natives of the country in their reverence for the good 
Archbishop. All distinctions of sect, all feelings of national 
animosity, seemed to disappear in his presence. Military 
escorts were offered him, but these he refused, and travy- 
ersed the regions desolated by the war, to visit his widely 
extended flock, comfort them, and as far as possible relieve 
their sufferings by his charities. His way was marked 
with alms and benefactions. 

The wounded and the sick from the army were car- 
ried in great numbers to Cambray. Fénélon constantly 
visited the hospitals, sent to them all the aid in food 
and medicine that he could furnish, and lodged many of 
the principal officers in his palace. He watched as con- 
stantly over their spiritual welfare as their bodily health. 
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They always found him willing to listen to their humble 
confessions, and anxious to aid them in the path of virtue. 
If the lowest person in the hospital requested his attend- 
ance, Fénélon never refused his request. The soldiers 
were full of gratitude to him; and the court, and the 
king himself, could not withhold their praise. His charity 
embraced not only his own countrymen, but the prisoners 
of war. “Virtue herself,’ it has been well remarked, 
“became more beautiful, from Fénélon’s manner of being 
virtuous.” 

He brought together into his palace those whom the war 
had driven from their homes, and fed them at his own 
table. One day he saw that one of his poor guests ate 
nothing, and inquired the reason. “ Alas! my lord,” said 
the man, “in making my escape from my cottage, I had 
not time to bring off my cow, which was the support of 
my family.” Fénélon, using the privilege of safe-conduct 
which had been given him by the hostile commander, set 
out, accompanied by a servant, found the cow, and drove 
it back to the peasant. 

As the war went on, France was suffering from famine. 
His granaries had been spared by the enemy, and were 
overflowing. He opened them to the soldiers of his unjust 
master, and refused to receive any compensation. ‘The 
king,’ he said, “owes me nothing; and in times of ca- 
lamity it is my duty, as a citizen and a bishop, to give 
back to the state what I have received from it.” 

His palace was accidentally burnt, while he was absent. 
A friend went in search of him, and found him conversing 
with such tranquillity, that he supposed he had not heard 
the news; but, on his speaking of the loss, Fénélon replied 
that he knew it, but he had much rather his house should 
be burnt than the cottage of a poor peasant. He rebuilt 
the palace at his own expense, but would not suffer the 
arms of his family to appear, according to the usual fash- 
ion, in any part of it. 
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His enemies procured the appointment of a clergyman 
of high rank to the office of grand vicar of the diocese, 
which would place him in constant intercourse with Féné- 
lon, on whom he was to act as a spy. The man prob- 
ably undertook the office through bigotry, thinking that 
nothing could be wrong that would bring to light the 
misdeeds of one who was suspected of heresy. But the 
purity and gentleness of the Archbishop overcame him. 
He saw the meanness of his conduct, and, falling at Féné- 
lon’s feet, confessed the unworthy part he had acted. 

Yet the virtue of Fénélon was not that of the gloomy 
ascetic. One of his curates complained to him that he 
could not put a stop to dancing on the festival-days. 
“Mr. Curate,” said the Archbishop, “ let you and me ab- 
stain from amusement, but let us permit these poor peo- 
ple to dance. Why prevent them from forgetting for a 
moment their poverty and wretchedness? ” 

Among his labors of charity and the duties of his high 
station he found time for many works of high value on a 
variety of subjects, but chiefly on those connected with 
religion. He took part again in controversy, opposing the 
doctrine of the Jansenists, which he had himself at one 
time been falsely accused of holding. That sect deserves 
to be mentioned with honor, as having possessed more of 
deep religious feeling than most other Roman Catholics ; 
but their views were more gloomy than those of Fénélon. 
“God,” he said, “is to them only a terrible Being; to me 
he is a Being good and just. I cannot consent to make 
him a tyrant, who binds us with fetters, and then com- 
mands us to walk, and punishes us if we do not.” 

But while he opposed what he considered as the errors 
of the Jansenists, he treated them personally with that 
charity which he showed to all beside. In his diocese, 
they were never molested. A letter is extant, which he 
wrote to Father Quesnel, the chief of that party, in an- 
swer to one from him. He says: “I thank you from the 
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bottom of my heart for all your civilities.” He invites 
him to visit Cambray; and, while assuring him that he 
would never introduce the subjects on which they differed 
unless it was agreeable, he should still be happy, if it were 
so, to compare opinions with him. He says: “ If we could 
not bring ourselves to agree upon the points in question, we 
might, however, give an example of a dispute carried on 
without any breach of charity.” 

In the same Christian spirit he met his Protestant breth- 
ren. Having heard that some peasants, who had joined the 
Catholic Church through fear, had since been known to 
receive the sacrament in their former connection, he said 
to the Protestant minister: ‘ Brother, you see what has 
happened. It is full time that these good people should 
have some fixed religion; go and obtain their names and 
those of all their families; I give you my word, that in 
less than six months they shall all have passports.” 

Of his principal opponent, Bossuet, he always spoke with 
the highest respect. After the death of that great man, 
observing that those around avoided speaking of his merits 
through remembrance of the controversy which had taken 
place between them, he took up the theme himself, and 
pronounced a noble eulogy upon his former adversary. 

We have long lost sight of the young prince, the Duke 
of Burgundy. When Fénélon was banished from the court, 
his pupil was in the deepest sorrow. He knelt before his 
grandfather to beseech the recall of his beloved instructor ; 
but the king was immovable. For four years no communi- 
cation was allowed to pass between them. After that inter- 
val the prince wrote to Fénélon with the utmost affection, 
and received from him many letters full of the wisest and 
most pious counsel. Once, when the young Duke set out to 
assume a military command, and had occasion to pass near 
Fénélon’s residence, he obtained leave of the king to see 
him; but under the restriction that the interview must be 


in public. They met at table, with the formalities of 
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French etiquette, forbidding the expression of feeling which 
both desired. All that the prince dared to say of a per- 
sonal character was, “I am sensible, my Lord Archbishop, 
of what I owe to you, and you know what I am.” They 
met only once more; but the most affectionate letters con- 
tinued to pass between them. The character of the Duke, 
in manhood, fulfilled the high expectations which his youth, 
under the guidance of Fénélon, had raised; and had he 
lived to ascend the throne, and to superintend the educa- 
tion of his son, it might have been that France, governed 
by wise and good princes, would have been saved the hor- 
rors of the Revolution. But the All-wise Disposer ordained 
differently. The Duke died in 1712, at the age of twenty- 
nine; and the sceptre of the powerful Louis X1V. was 
destined to have for its inheritor a little child, and for its 
protector an unprincipled regent. 

Fénélon survived his beloved pupil two years. Return- 
ing from a visit of official duty, his carriage was overturned. 
He appeared not to be injured, but the shock was too great 
for him. A fever soon took place, and he prepared to meet 
his last hour, committing his soul to God with humble 
trust. He showed the same sweetness of temper, com- 
posure of mind, love of his fellow-creatures, and confidence 
in God, which had distinguished his whole life. He wrote 
a letter to the king, commending to him the wants of his 
diocese ; and Louis declared, on perusing it, that he had 
never read anything more affecting, or more worthy the 
last moments of a bishop. Fénélon died at the age of 
sixty-five, equally lamented by Catholics and Protestants. 
He left no money; for though enjoying the revenues of a 
prince, his charities had not permitted him to accumulate ; 
he left no debt, for his justice and his prudence had been 
equal to his charity. 

Various instances have been given of the honor rendered 
to Fénélon by those of the most opposite opinions. The 
Pope, who condemned his sentiments, called him, in a con- 
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versation with the Abbé de Chantérac, “ piissimo, santissimo, 
dottissimo,” —‘‘ most pious, most holy, most learned.” He 
sent Fénélon a letter, on his submission, expressing his 
respect and kind regard. The king, notwithstanding his 
own displeasure against Fénélon, seems to have condemned 
the spirit shown by some of his opponents; for he gave a 
decided refusal to Bossuet, when he requested the appoint- 
ment of coadjutor for his nephew, the author of the violent 
letter which has been quoted. 

The.veneration felt for Fénélon’s memory in England was 
remarkably shown when the Chevalier Ramsay, who had 
been one of the Archbishop’s pupils, applied to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for a degree. Ramsay had been, while an 
exile in France, tutor to the grandchildren of James II. 
Being afterwards permitted to return to England, he made 
the application already spoken of; but some objected, on 
account of his connection with the exiled Stuarts. Dr. 
King, however, spoke in his favor, closing with the words, 
“Presento vobis alumnum Fenelonii magni, Archiepiscopi 
Cameracensis,” — ‘I present to you the pupil of the great 
Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambray” ; and Ramsay was ad- 
mitted by a vote of eighty-five against seventeen. 

“Tt is,” says Dr. Channing, “ the peculiarity of his repu- 
tation, that it is as great among Protestants as among 
Catholics. He belongs to no sect. He is felt to express, 
_ in his writings and life, the universal spirit of Christianity ; 
and this impression was as strong in his life as at the 
present moment. He was persecuted and virtually ban- 
ished ; but his fame grew by what was meant to obscure 
it. He fell under the censure of the Church; but it was 
remarked at the time, that his whole fault lay ‘in loving 
God too much,’ and Catholicism received glory from his 
unsullied fame at the moment she condemned him.” 

8. G. B. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


FROM THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


—— Topsville, August 17. 


I am here in Berkshire on the very ridge where the waters part 
opposite ways to the Housatonic and the Connecticut. How I do 
pity you people down on the flats of the universe! What though 
you get whiffs of sea air and wreaths of sea fog, what are these 
to a clear northwestern breeze sweeping over the tiptop peaks 
of this Switzerland of Massachusetts, clearing all vapors from the 
air and sky, and giving us the very ethers which the gods inhale? 
From this mountain ridge where I am writing I look over a magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre ; it seems as if the earth when a liquid mass was 
surging and plunging in giant waves, and instantly turned solid at 
the fiat of Omnipotence, and the mad foam-crests became quartz and 
gtanite. I drink the air here by the gallon, — pure as if God had 
just made it, and more stimulating than old wine. Fifty miles away 
stretch the green waves of forest, great billows piled on billows, and 
over that line that cuts the sky sharp off I imagine the distractions 
of city life and the tumult of mundane affairs. Green cultivated 
patches on hill slopes look like bright little islands in the great bil- 
lowy expanse. 

Alas! even here I am not above the sounds of preparation and 
the rumors of war. After I had got into the stage that climbs these 
mountain ridges, came an old man and his wife bending under the 
burden of seventy years. “I am blind,” said the old man, “ just 
guide my feet to the steps.” He groped into the stage, his wife 
guiding him tenderly. Both were dressed in garb which betokened 
poverty ; both evidently had struggled with a great sorrow and con- 
quered it, and were resting in the peace of God. There are lines 
unmistakable in an honest face. I could not help seeking to learn 
the case of these people, which I did as delicately as I knew how. 
“We have been to Worcester,” said the good woman, “to see our 
son for the last time.” —“ He has enlisted then?” —“ Yes sir. "He 
is our only son, and all that we have to give. But it’s a good 
cause,” — and here the big tears rolled down the wrinkles of her 
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cheeks. She wiped them away, and added, “I don’t complain. I 
give him freely to my country ; but it’s hard parting.” 

O, thought I, we have been talking of sacrifices! These people, 
old, poor, and one of them blind, have given the only prop of their 
helpless age. God will certainly redeem and bless the country that 
takes such hold as this on the love of its children. 

This morning I went to church. But there are a great deal better 
sermons outside to-day. At least they are better for me,— for the 
preacher was possessed with some notion about “the wrath of God,” 
and there is none of that in this sky blue as the sky of a November 
night, these orchards bending down with fruit, 


*¢ Over which in choral silence 
The hills look you their ‘ All hail !’” 


I hope you have escaped securely the streets of the city, and are 
laying up vigor for use in these evil days. I am exploring all the 
rocks, nooks, trees, and streams of Topsville from which I can ex- 
tract any tale of the olden times. The hills and rocks are the same ; 
but ah, how the people change, and how swift the generations gd! 
May God breathe upon you at Rye Beach a breath as pure and 
bracing as this which bathes the ridges of Topsville, clearing all 
despondency from the heart and all cloudiness from the brain. 

Yours in all good fellowship, S. 


FROM THE SEASIDE. 


My Dear S.:— Rye Beach, August 20. 


It is not easy to find one with a letter in this month of August ; 
but I presume that a word left at the office of our Monthly Maga- 
zine will not go far astray. As to this place, its postal peculiarity 
is just this, — that if you wish to send anything here you must be 
careful not to put Rye Beach or Rye anything into the super- 
scription. We are a dependency upon North Hampton Station, 
N. H., and if you neglect that fact, it is at your correspondent’s 
peril. He may get your letter, as he drives about the country from 
time to time, and calls at the various offices, and he may not. Here 
I am, notwithstanding my philosophy and my patience and my mo- 


ralizings about staying in the city during the summer. I hardly 
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thought then that I should have weeks of quiet in this quiet place ; 
but as we do not know the evil, so we do not know the good that is 
before us, and are never so foolish as when we go a-borrowing. 
Rye is more than commonly beautiful this year. The frequent rains 
of the summer have preserved the June freshness, and only once or 
twice has the sea, ordinarily cold on this shore, seemed to be mixed 
with pounded icebergs, and thoroughly inhospitable. Yesterday it 
was all that a bather could wish. The waves were very high, and 
yet they did not repulse and threaten the swimmer, but rocked him 
as in a cradle, and caused no chill or numbness. You could hardly 
believe that it was the same sea that tossed up yonder wreck during 
the wintry months. ; 

I am glad to record the fact, that few men are here, and that of 
these the larger part are exempts from the duty of war, old men or 
students or lads too young to bear arms. It is no time for those who 
are capable of serving their country to be popping away at peep, or 
waiting for plover and teal. Whilst our country is deep in her ter- 
rible dance of death, and young men hardly able to walk totter to 
the front of their companies to take their portion of the iron hail, the 
hop and the “ German” should be left to boys and girls. And so it 
is here for the most part. Our amusements even have a practical 
purpose, and look to procuring aid for the wounded and sick soldier. 
The young people are even now preparing some private theatricals 
for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission, and whilst we expect, as 
in years past, to enjoy some good acting, and to laugh at some good 
jokes, we shall not do it in thoughtlessness or wantonness, but in all 
good conscience. There are many here who are only resting a little 
while from very faithful labors in the great cause of our times dur- 
ing our year of trial. They will return to the city refreshed, and 
will be at their posts ; for, spite of the croakers in church and state, 
there never was a time when so many young persons were living an 
earnest life, and devoting themselves to others in various ways, as 
are now to be found in our different walks of charity. They do not 
wear the dress, but they do perform the offices, of the sisterhoods of 
mercy. Before the war broke out they were not few ; now they are 
a legion, —a legion of honor too. 

I wish that I could give a more favorable account of the patriotism 
of this locality than a regard to truth compels me to set down; but I 
believe that there is some improvement to be noted in this thing, 
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North Hampton has stood, and I fear still stands, far before Rye in 
this respect. The solid citizen who cultivates his own acres in the 
said North Hampton during the larger part of the year, and drives 
us strangers from the Station to Rye during the “season,” is a model 
patriot, as, I doubt not, he is a model farmer. The ladies even here 
and now do Sanitary work, and “ Leavitt” —let him have the credit 
of it — carries their parcels to and fro without charge, besides con- 
tributing in other ways to the cause. The women of North Hamp- 
ton have done nobly too, and will continue to serve the country with 
their dollars and their needles. By the way, I heard the other day 
a story which singularly illustrates the “ Democracy” of America. 
Let me set it down for the use of the coming writer upon the Spirit 
of American Institutions. “ General, give me a lift, will you %” said 
our driver the other day to a gentleman standing by, as he was 
transferring a trunk from the platform at the Station to his stage. 
The gentleman complied. The “General” should have been called 
Colonel, I suppose ; at least he is commonly so styled, and was, so I 
am credibly informed, Ex-President Pierce, who is rusticating some- 
where in the neighborhood. As good a man as any, you will say, to 
“lift” a trunk. I think so too, and may add without offence, perhaps, 
a wish that he had always been as well employed. 

Recruiting goes hard in Rye. Some citizens, indeed, have even 
been suspected of a strong inclination to preserve themselves for the 
service of the country in some more pressing emergency than this 
which is now upon us, by removing themselves beyond the reach of 
the drafting officer. This, however, is undoubtedly slander. The 
town, as a town, offers large money for recruits, — four or five hun- 
dred dollars for a man. May I be permitted, seeing I “meddle” 
but little in politics, to make a suggestion as to this matter of obtain- 
ing recruits. Perhaps it will serve for a “peace” suggestion, and 
may help to mollify a little a “friendly” correspondent who hints 
that some suggestions at the end of a little gossip in the last number, 
entitled “Summer in the City,” could only have come from a child 
of the . The blank is our correspondent’s, and is very signifi- 
cant. The wise do not always need even a word. But for the sug- 
gestion. It is this. Colored men are cheap at the South: the war 
has depreciated the value of such “property.” White men are dear 
at the North, increasingly so. Why not send South by some secret 
agent, or openly if you please, and buy up the Negroes at the price 
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and with the money that we are paying now for recruits. Being 
ours, we can do what we will with our own. We can discipline and 
arm them, and let them fight our battles for us. Before this war 
began, we proposed purchasing and freeing the Negroes at the na- 
tion’s charge. We argued that this would cost less, and would be 
better than fighting. We would not be conceited; we would not 
blow our own trumpet provided we can find anybody else to blow 
it; but we humbly submit that President Lincoln, in his scheme of 
compensated emancipation, has “stolen our thunder.” The present 
writer would like very much to know whether he borrows the 
Monthly Magazine. Mr. Bowles assures me that he is not a sub- 
scriber. Being a Baptist, and not one of our sect, which yet is no 
sect, it is greatly to be feared that he does not see our journal. So 
I will not charge him with cribbing. But I call the public to wit- 
ness that I claim to have proposed that, if men are to be bought, if 
there is not patriotism enough to save us from so much merchandiz- 
ing, we shall buy colored men. Does the reader say that we can 
have them without buying? I reply that those who come of their 
own accord are pronounced unserviceable for our purpose by those 
who ought to know. Can't we find a better article? Seriously, this 
bounty business has been run into the ground, and if men are to be 
tempted in this way, we might as well go into the man-market at 
once, and buy and own our men, and let the price we pay to our 
chattels be their freedom, if they can conquer it. But we are fast 
coming into better times, when men will freely enlist, as so many 
noble fellows are now doing, or cheerfully submit to a draft. I 
think that I begin to see what will be the end of the war. The 
autumn will give us Richmond, Charleston, and the Mississippi. 
We shall recover our territory, though not for a long time the good- 
will of the inhabitants. The nation will be free from all responsi- 
bility for slavery. The Negroes who have been made free by the 
war will continue free. The condition of the remainder will be de- 
termined by the individual States, and even when left to themselves, 
perhaps because left’ to themselves, they will favor emancipation. 
All this upon the supposition that the war will soon be ended. If 
this supposition is not realized, then —the deluge! and after that a 
fairer earth. 1 

For myself, I should much prefer something more gradual than 
universal emancipation by the central power, the power of the na- 
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tion. I should prefer to put the States into a position which would 
compel them to entertain the subject for themselves, each State 
within her own border. Then we should conserve what is so essential 
to the health and growth of our country, — that local independence 
which must not be sacrificed, if we can help it, to an excessive 
centralization, —and we should engage the people of each State in 
the great movement, as freemen and citizens, not as subjects. A 
vigorous handling of the war, a visitation of Charleston harbor by 
competent Monitors, the taking of Richmond, and the confiscation of 
rebeldom wherever it can be got at, would secure, we think, the 
submission of the Confederates, and, without utterly subverting their 
favorite institution, would insure its speedy death. .Perhaps the 
South, with its scattered population and its oligarchy, is too unlike 
New England to admit of such a gradual settlement of the question. 
One of the most striking and most admirable features in Northern 
society is found in the fact that with us everything is not only for 
the people, but by the people. Each district of the smallest town 
has a life, an organism of its own, and would work on and do good 
even though the State as a State should die. Now as the district to 
the State, so is or ought to be the State to the nation; and in putting 
down Secession we must be careful not to destroy the offending 
member. But enough of this. My desire and prayer and hope and 
effort is, that our nation may be one and free; that the age of com- 
promises may never come back; that, although slavery may linger 
awhile, it may have not even the most indirect national sanction, and 
may come to an end through the voluntary efforts of regenerated 
States. How can I doubt, as I look out upon this green earth and 
that glorious ocean, where two of the barks of peace are sailing peace- 
fully, and up to the heavens that are bending over us in beauty, — 
how can I doubt that good and blessedness shall be the outcome of 
man’s life? Steady as the march of these great waves that rolled 
up the beach to-day shall be the nation’s progress. It is as good for 
the soul as for the body to be plunged into the sea, and to struggle 
with the billows. There is a tonic virtue in the deep and in the 
bitter water. And as I look every evening upon the lamp which our 
kind mother has kindled for us yonder on those perilous rocks, I can 
confidently pray God to bless and preserve our native land ! 
Yours, E. 
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MOTHER, CAN I GO? 


I am writing to you, mother, knowing well what you will say, 

When you read with tearful fondness all I write to you to-day, — 
Knowing well the flame of ardor on a loyal mother’s part, 

That will kindle with each impulse, with each throbbing of your heart. 
I have heard my country calling for her sons that still are true, — 

I have loved that country, mother, only next to God and you, 

And my soul is springing forward to resist her bitter foe: 

Can I go, my dearest mother? tell me, mother, can I go? 


From the battered walls of Sumter, from the wild waves of the sea, 

I have heard her cry for succor, as the voice of God to me. 

In prosperity I loved her, in her days of dark distress, 

With your spirit in me mother, could I love that country less ? 

They have pierced her heart with treason, they have caused her sons to 
bleed ; 

They have robbed her in her kindness, they have triumphed in her need ; 

They have trampled on her standard, and she calls me in her woe : 

Can I go, my dearest mother ? tell me, mother, can I go? 


I am young and slender, mother, — they would call me yet a boy, — 
But I know the land I live in, and the blessings I enjoy ; 

I am old enough, my mother, to be loyal, proud, and true 

To the faithful sense of duty I have ever learned from you. 

We must conquer this rebellion ; let the doubting heart be still; 

We must conquer it, or perish. We must conquer, and we will! 
But the faithful must not falter, and shall I be wanting? No! 

Bid me go, my dearest mother! tell me, mother, can I go? 


He who led his chosen people, in their efforts to be free 
From the tyranny of Egypt, will be merciful to me; 

Will protect me by His power, whatsoe’er I undertake ; 

Will return me home in safety, dearest mother, for your sake. 
Or should this my bleeding country need a victim such as me, 
I am nothing more than others who have perished to be free. 
On her bosom let me slumber, on her altar let me lie ; 

I am not afraid, dear mother, in so good a cause to die. 


There will come a day of gladness, when the people of the Lord 
Shall look proudly on their banner, which His mercy has restored ; 
When the stars, in perfect number, on their azure field of blue, 
Shall be clustered in a Union, then and ever firm and true. 


Oo 
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’ 
I may live to see it, mother, when the patriot’s work is done, 

And your heart, so full of kindness, will beat proudly for your son ; 
Or, through tears your eyes may see it with a sadly thoughtful view, 
And may love it still more dearly for the cost it won from you. 


I have written to you, mother, with a consciousness of right, — 

I am thinking of you fondly, with a loyal heart, to-night ; 

When I have your noble bidding, which shall tell me to press on, 

I will come and see you, mother, — come and kiss you and be gone. 
In the sacred name of Freedom, and my Country, as her due, — 
In the name of Law and Justice, I have written this to you. 

I am eager, anxious, longing, to resist my country’s foe : 

Shall I go, my dearest mother? tell me, mother, shall I go ? 


THE MOTHER’S REPLY. 


Go, my boy, and Heaven bless you! I have read each precious line 

Of your heart’s responsive throbbings to a higher call than mine. 

God hath spoken, — you have heard him, — and though tears these eyes 
bedim, 

Your affection for your mother shall not mar your love for Him. 

Could I bid you stay from fondness, when the ever-ruling Hand 

Marks your path to duty clearly for the safety of your land ? 

No! ’t is yours to be a patriot, and ’t is mine to prove as true: 

Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you! 


Go in faith, and feel protection in a Power Supreme, Divine : 
Should a bullet pierce your body, it will also enter mine. 

Do I think of this in sorrow? Does my love sad fear renew ? 

Do I tremble at the prospect? No, my son ; no more than you. 
Dear to me is every pathway where your precious feet have trod ; 
But I give you fondly, freely, to my country and my God. 

You and I shall never falter in the work we have to do: 

Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you! 


I shall pray for you — how often ! — with the waking hour of morn, 
Through the labors of my household, and when night is coming on. 
If a mother’s prayers can keep you ’mid the dangers you incur, 

God will surely bring you back again to happiness and her. 

I will never doubt the goodness that has kept you until now, 

That has kept the evil from your heart, the shadow from your brow, 
And I know that it shall keep you in the path you must pursue : 
Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you! 
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If my boy were less a hero, less the man in thought and deed, 

I had less to give my country in her trying hour of need ; 

And I feel a pride in knowing that, to serve this cause divine, 

From the hearthstone goes no braver heart than that which goes from 
mine. 

I have loved you from the hour that my lips first pressed your brow, 

Ever tenderly, but never quite as tenderly as now. 

All I have is His who gave it, whatsoe’er He bids me do: 

Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you! 


I shall miss you through the spring-time, when the orchard is in bloom, 
When the smiling face of Nature bathes its beauty in perfume ; 

When the birds are sweetly singing by the door and on the wing, 

I shall think of you who always loved to pause and hear them sing. 
Long will seem the waning hours through the drowsy summer day, 
With my boy exposed to dangers on a soil so far away. 

But my spirit shall not murmur, though a tear bedim my view; 

Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you ! 


You will come and see your mother, come and kiss her, as you say, 

From her lips receive the blessing that shall cheer you on your way ; 

From her fond embrace go forward to resist your country’s foe, 

With the comforting assurance that your mother bade you go. 

Heaven protect, and bless, and keep you ; holy angels guard your way ; 

Keep your spirit from temptation, and your feet from going astray. 

To your mother ever faithful, to your country ever true, — 

Go, my boy, where duty calls you, and my heart shall follow you! 
Boston Journal. 


“THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED.” 


Tue editor of “The Crisis,” in an article which we were trying 
to find and quote, but have mislaid, unfolds a beautiful philosophy 
respecting the death of children. There are admirable compensa- 
tions, both for those who die young, and those who die old and 
have overcome evil. The former are saved from the sufferings 
and crosses of our earthly life, and educated in heaven. How de- 
sirable their lot! one would say. We might almost envy the little 
ones who are caught up early, and leave us down here among the 
buffetings and storms. But no,— those who pass through all the 
stages of manhood here, and conquer all its temptations, attain to 
a richer, deeper, and broader experience, and consequently to a 
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greater fulness of heavenly enjoyment, than those who are taken 
out of the world without overcoming it. These latter are always 
comparatively infantile in mind and character, albeit they grow up 
among angels. There are compensations, then, for those who are 
taken and those who remain; and this should bear us up, that we 
may fight well the battle of life, and get strength from its trials, that 
we may meet hereafter the little boy that died. 
The following refrain was singing through our heart as we sat 
down : — 
“ T went one night to my father’s house, — 
Went home to the dear ones all, — 
And softly I opened the garden-gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 
My mother came out to meet her son; 
She kissed me, and then she sighed, 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


“ We shall all go home to our Father’s house, — 

To our Father’s house in the skies, — 

Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight, 
Our love no broken ties ; 

We shall roam on the banks of the River of Peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 

And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died.” 


GREEN TEA. 


Dr. Mussey gives the following among his facts which he selects 
from the first volume of the Dublin Hospital reports. It was the 
case of an English traveller who walked some distance during a 
hot summer’s day under the stimulus of green tea. He retired at 
night, expecting a good sleep after his fatigue, but with the following 


result : — 

* Soon after he lay down, he began to feel some unusual distressing sen- 
sations about the precordia (region of the heart), as if he were continually 
on the verge of fainting. But being much dispésed to sleep, these sensa- 
tions were for a while disregarded, and he passed two hours in a kind of 
troubled slumber, waking at short intervals. His respiration became irreg- 
ular and oppressed, and his heart sometimes palpitated, and at other times 
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seemed motionless. At length he awoke suddenly and entirely, as from a 
struggle of incubus. He now experienced acute pain, as from spasm, in 
the region of his heart ; and in spite of all his efforts, he felt as if he were 
continually falling into deliquium. His pulse was feeble, irregular, and 
intermitting in an extraordinary degree ; and slight fits of apparent breath- 
lessness occurred every five or six minutes.” 


FALSE VIEWS OF THE CLAIMS OF THE PRACTICAL. 


How could a sensible writer like Max Miiller fall, within the 
space of four or five pages, into such a contradiction as this ? 


“ But there is a general interest which supports and enlivens their re- 
searches, and that interest depends on the practical advantages which 
society at large derives from their scientific studies. Let it be known that 
the successive strata of the geologist are a deception to the miner, that the 
astronomical tables are useless to the navigator, that chemistry is nothing 
but an expensive amusement, of no use to the manufacturer and farmer, — 
and astronomy, geology, and chemistry would soon share the fate of al- 
chemy and astrology.” — Science of Language, p. 19. 

“ Lastly, the problem of the position of man on the threshold between 
the worlds of matter and spirit has of late assumed a very marked promi- 
nence among the problems of the physical and mental sciences. It has 
absorbed the thoughts of men, who, after a long life spent in collecting, 
observing, and analyzing, have brought to its solution qualifications unri- 
valled in any previous age ; and if we may judge from the greater warmth 
displayed in discussions ordinarily conducted with the calmness of judges 
and not with the passions of pleaders, it might seem, after all, as if the great 
problems of our being, of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent from 
heaven or earth, though unconnected with anything that is commonly 
called practical, have still retained a charm of their own, — a charm that 
will never lose its hold on the mind and heart of man.” — Jbid., p. 23. 

Certainly it would seem that a vital inquiry into the nature of 
man might interest us as much as the investigations of geological 
strata and the composition of material substances. One’s soul is of 
some importance surely. We think, moreover, that geology has an 
interest quite aside from the necessities of the miner. The testimony 
of the rocks is well worth transcribing. The fact is, that the mind of 
man craves truth. We do not ask to what uses we shall put the 
truth when we get it. What we first want is to be sure that we 
have it, and we cannot doubt that we shall find it in the highest ways 


serviceable, and according to the divinest patterns beautiful. 
E. 
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SONG OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
Tune. — Marching Along. 
Arouse for the conflict! why linger ye here ? 
Away, while the summons still rings on the ear! 
Away to the thousands of hearts brave and strong, 
And join in the ranks while they are marching along! 
Marching along, we are marching along 
Union and Liberty shall still be our song ; 
For Union we battle, and our blows true and strong 
We strike for our Union while we are marching along. 
The tramp of the steed and the roll of the drum 
Proclaim the glad answer, ‘ We surely will come !’ 
From hill-top and valley are pouring the throng, 
To join in the battle they are marching along. 
Marching along, &e. 
O ye who have slumbered so long at your ease, 
And dreamed in your quiet homes visions of peace, 
<Arouse from your slumber, and crush out the wrong, 
And join in our army now marching along ! 
Marching along, &c. 


Awake to the glory, awake in your might, 

Ye sons of the heroes who conquered in fight 

The proud Queen of Ocean, so vain and so strong, 

Who scorns our brave troops that are marching along ! 
Marching along, &c. 

Awake to the peril that threatens our land ! 

Arm, arm for the conflict, and with the keen brand 

Give blows to the traitor, both heavy and strong, 

And join our brave band that is marching along ! 
Marching along, &c. 


4 
‘ 
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Tn vain shall the flag of the rebel uprear ; 
We'll crush the vile emblem of pride and of fear, 
And raise our own banner, with shouting and song, 
And bear it aloft while marching along. 

Marching along, &c. 
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A DAY WITH THE METHODISTS. 


I HAD been to “Camp Stanton” at Lynnfield, where some two 
thousand men are mustering for the war. Most of them are stout, 
tough-looking, and soldier-like, evidently impressed with the respon- 
sibilities of the hour. “Camp Hamilton” is the Methodist camp- 
ground, a few miles from Salem, where the Methodists were holding 
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services. I went there from the din of preparation for the great con- 
flict, not to gratify any curiosity, but to spend one day with those 
who were earnest in prayer, hoping to go back refreshed and strength- 
ened for the work given me to do. The camp-ground lies within 
the shelter of a beautiful pine grove. The preachers’ house stands 
in the midst; the white tents range in a circle around it. In front 
of the preachers’ house is a pulpit platform, before which are long 
ranges of seats for several thousands of people. They were not all 
filled, but a goodly number were in attendance, and all around, both 
during divine service and during the intervals of service, there was an 
air of seriousness and order, both among the Methodist people and the 
visitors or “outsiders.” The sermon in the afternoon was by Rev. 
Mr. Bailey, of Newton Upper Falls, from the words, “ We are saved 
by hope.” He distinguished false hopes of heaven from true ones, 
making an earnest application of his subject. His discrimination was 
clearly made and well put, and his closing exhortation very fervent. 
The sermon in the evening was by Rev. G. M. Steele, of whom 
our readers know something through his interesting contributions to 
the pages of this Magazine. He preached from the words, “To 
whom shall we go but unto thee?” and showed that out of Christ 
there is nothing which can satisfy the wants of the human heart. 
Passing rapidly in review the old effete religions, heathen and Jew- 
ish, he came to prevalent systems, — atheism, pantheism, and systems 
which go by the name of Christianity, but which have eliminated its 
most vital and saving truths. These were shown to be miserably 
inadequate; and then Christ, as all-sufficient and all-atoning, was 
presented to the hungering and thirsty soul. The sermon was logical 
and effective. It was followed by one of the most pungent and elo- 
quent exhortations I ever heard. Dr. Barrows of Boston rose at 
the close of the sermon, and exhorted against backsliding. “To whom 
will you go, to what will you go, after having believed in Jesus 
Christ?” How backsliding begins, not by conscious disbelief, but by 
lukewarmness and neglect of prayer; how it ends in the wreck of 
faith, and in the company of depraved men and women, in the loath- 
some haunts of sin, was depicted in a few pregnant words, which 
rang clear as a bell through the pine grove, and away beyond it. 
Then the speaker turned towards those who had enlisted for the war, 
“To whom will you go?” and urged them to the only safe refuge 
and protection in the day of carnage. Through the stillness of the 
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woods and the dusk of the night, only relieved by the flickering 
lamps, the speaker seemed like the prophet of God. Dr. Barrows 
is an excellent illustration of the best kind of culture, — of the action 
of the heart upon the intellect, giving it clearness, strength, and 
rapidity of movement, and making even the physical man the easy 
and graceful exponent of the man within. 

The exercises in the grove closed about half past eight, when 
notice was given that there would be prayer-meetings in the tents 
until ten, upon which any strangers or visitors were invited to 
attend. Under this invitation, I went into a tent from which I 
heard strains of devout music, and sat down. About thirty persons 
were within. It seemed a class-meeting, and two clergymen were 
conducting the exercise. Soon after I joined the circle began the 
relation of personal experiences, commencing at one end of the tent, 
and proceeding in rotation. As each one told out his joy or his diffi- 
culty, the minister would put in a word of thanksgiving or advice. 
“ Bless God for that, my brother.” “ Press on, — press on.” My 
turn came. “ What can you tell us, my brother?” This was rather 
more personal than I had anticipated ; but, in such a sphere of mani- 
fest love and good-will, it was not very difficult, but rather a privilege, 
to speak of the joys and struggles of the inner life. In the midst of 
the exercise was sung the first stanza of the hymn of Watts, “ Come, 
ye that love the Lord,” to which, however, was added this refrain, — 


“T’m glad salvation’s free, 
I’m glad salvation’s free, 
Salvation ’s free for you and me, 
I’m glad salvation’s free.” 
About ten o’clock I applied at the quarters of the Committee of 
Arrangements. One of the committee, who, I inferred, had been one 
of the three months’ volunteers, took me into his tent, gave me a mat- 
tress, and spread his soldier’s cloak over me, under which I slept 
sweetly till morning, the Methodist refrain dying away in my 
dreams, —“I’m glad salvation ’s free.” One thing impressed me 
very deeply,—the power and efficacy of the prayers. There is 
nothing like them in our congregational churches. In none that I 
heard was there a particle of extravagance or fanaticism, but a depth 
of earnestness, showing that the whole soul was reaching forth and 
taking hold of the hem of the Divine garments. The prayer of Dr. 
Barrows in the evening was worth going fifty miles to join in. 
When he prayed for the country and its enemies, for our armies in 
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battle, for our wounded and sick soldiers, for the homes bereaved and 
filled with anguish, and when the low and fervid Amen! went up from 
every part of the great congregation, one felt that such prayers must 
and would be abundantly answered. I went away with what I had 
sought, — new courage and new strength for the duties and conflicts 
of life. Ss. 


INVOCATION OF SAINTS, AND OPEN INTERCOURSE. 


A FRIEND and correspondent criticises our remark in the June 
number, “The moment we invoke spirits or angels, we think the good 
ones would answer, See thou do it not.” He thinks the Catholic has 
the advantage over the Protestant in this respect. Quare, — have 
the practical consequences of praying to the saints and the Virgin 
been such as to recommend the practice? or has it opened the way 
rather to enervating superstitions? There is one Mediator,—a 
Divine Humanity. 

“T can ask my guiding angel, or some friend I have known, to aid 
me, with just as much propriety as I can ask you or any friend in the 
body, and with quite as much hope of success.” A petitio principii. 
When I ask a friend in the body, I never mistake his identity. When 
I pray to my saint or angel, something else may glide seemingly into 
his place, and befool me under false pretences, and lead me into quag- 
mires. We have known this done again and again. 

Touching the matter of open intercourse, our critic says : — 

“Tn respect to this erude, unmannerly, external, nervous, disorderly, 
clap-trap intercourse, it 7s abnormal. But I cannot help viewing a 
good deal of it as the preliminary symptoms to a more full, intelli- 
gent, and orderly state. But in respect to open intercourse grounded 
in regeneration, in refinement, spiritualization, and Christian progress 
generally, it is to become the orderly and normal condition of hu- 
manity. It is the closed up state that is the inferior one. It is a 
result of nothing but sin. You will bear me witness that Swedenborg 
speaks of the condition of the entire humanity, before the fall, as one 
of beautiful and open intercourse with the heavens. He says : — 

“<«The most ancient Church enjoyed immediate revelation, in con- 
sequence of their consociation with spirits and angels, and also by 
means of visions and dreams from the Lord. They had a perception 
of all things relative to faith, almost like the angels with whom they 
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had communication. They had paradisiacal representations, and 
many other things of the like nature.’ 

“And he further says: ‘Man was so created by the Lord, that 
during his life in the body he is capable of conversing with spirits 
and angels, as was indeed common in the most ancient times ; for, 
being a spirit, although clothed with a body, he is one in nature with 
them. However, in process of time, mankind so immersed them- 
selves in corporeal and worldly things, almost caring for nothing else, 
that the way became closed; nevertheless it is again opened as soon 
as bodily things are removed, and then man is introduced among 
spirits, and dwells with them.’ — A.C. 69. The sense here is, not 
when natural death takes place, but when the preponderating influ- 
ence of flesh and sense is removed in this life. 

“ Therefore I say that it is only this crude, disjointed, disorderly 
intercourse that is properly to be spoken of as ‘abnormal,’ while 
the full and Christian opening is as beautiful as the morning, and 
as glorious and desirable as heaven. It is in reality, and will be 
realized so in the future, the proper, only sufficient, and normal con- 
dition of humanity. It is only a question of time, not by any means 
of state, and it will, with its adjuncts, be the fulfilment of the millen- 
nial glory.” 

Milton, following the intimations of Scripture, describes this same 
open intercourse as the condition of the primal Eden. So also 
Wordsworth : — 

“ Time was when field and watery cove 

With modulated echoes rang, 

While choirs of fervent angels sang 

Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or crowning, star-like, each some sovereign height, 

Warbled for heaven above and earth below 

Strains suitable for both.” 
Perhaps sometime in the progress of the race this condition is to be 
restored, and faith ripen into vision. We by no means deny it. But 
inasmuch as this is to be the result of regeneration, individual and 
humanitary, the thing to be sought after is our own spiritual cleans- 
ing, and doing with our might the duties of to-day. Open intercourse 
is not the thing to be sought and reached after, but inward innocence. 
The world does not appear just now to have got far back towards 
the primitive Eden. When we verge towards it, the open vision will 
come unsought and insensibly, if at all, as the twilight changes to 


the morning. S. 
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: Ghe Autocrat of the Hitchen. ! 
| P,P. STEWART COOKING-STOVE, 


| With large Oven, Hot-Water Reservoir, Tin Warming-Closet, Top Baker, Front Roaster, &e. 


| 

| 

ne _ Se aa ae ta : hie | 

For Summer or Winter Use, with Wood, or Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. | 





MORE THAN 


90,000 


in use in the United 
States, 

&> Every Stove fully 
warranted for a period 
of 3 Months. 


Ask for the genuiue 
| P. P. Stewart Stove, 


| 

| 

? ond see that Mr. Stew- 
art's name in fall is 
on the Hearth-Plates. 





PLAIN-Tor STOVEs supplied, without furniture, if desired. A Water-Back, introduced into the Stove, 
if desired, which operates equally as well as those in any range. 
FULLER, WARREN, & CO., 
Exclusive Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y. 

Boston, GrorGe W. WALKER, 15 Union Street. Worcester, WILLIAM Lucas. 
NewYork, Joun Q. A. BUTLER, 213 Water Street. Hartford, W. J. PuILuips, 
Springfield, W. L. WILCOX & Co. ; 

And sold in all the principal cities and towns in the country. 

(> Descriptive pamphlets free by mail, on application to the manufacturers or any dealer. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHINES. | 
for Family Use and RManefacturing Purposes. 
Nn Es poe | 








OVER 
£0,000 


IN DAILY USE, (Yq Weeeay cIvING 


Cerritorics, 






IN THE UNIVERSAL 


United States 


THESE MACHINES sew from two spools ; the thread requires no re-winding; and they make a STRONGER, 
HANDSOMER, AND MORE ELASTIC SEAM than any other Machine. They perform their work 
with a rapidity never before equalled, are almost noiseless in their operation, and i 
are FAVORITES in every family where they have been introduced. \ 





i 
| 
“SATISFACTION. | 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
495 Broadway, New York. 115 Lake Street, Chicago. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 

181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 32 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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BAILEY AND SAYLE’S 
CELEBRATED 
WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE, 
The only reliable Wringer extant. 
For Sale, at Wholesale and Retail, by 
THEO. C. WEEKS, 


70 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 





GAS-FIXTURES. 





S.A. STETSON & CO., 


No. 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 


comprising the most select and varied assortment in New 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 
Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
tion ; particular attention paid to fitting up 
CHURCHES AND LECTURE-HALLS, 
as well as private dwellings. 
All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 


Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston. 


Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle. 


NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and 
future. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
sons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
from December 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
policy. The distribution of December, 1858, amounted 
to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- 
ally when desired, and amounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844, 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 
Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 
WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 
HIS very successful Company, having accumu 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing | 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring | 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 














such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Piping carefully and neatly executed. 
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NEW CARPETINGS. 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHT 


Has now open his Spring stock of 
Axminster Carpets, with borders to match 
Royal Wiltons, 
English Brussels, 
English Tapestries, 


AND 


KIDDERMINSTER CARPETINGS. 


The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and 
NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 


RETAIL TRADE. 
The assortment of THREE-PLY and TW0O-PLY 


FOSTER & PEABODY 


ri... constantly receiving additions to their 
STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Of all the most desirable styles for spring and sum- 
mer wear. Ladies’ Balmoral, Button, and Congress 
Boots, Slippers, Ties, &c., &c. Gentlemen’s Calf 
and Patent-Leather Boots, Shoes, and Balmorals, of 
both French and American manufacture. Boys’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Goods in great variety. All 
of the best workmanship, and will be sold at low 
prices. Particular attention given to Custom Work. 


No. 218 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN W. LORD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sheet Bron and Cin Ware, 


AND DEALER IN 




















CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered! 
at low prices. 


STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, 


eeemmntos | Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, aud Funnel Thimbles. 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, ALSO 


No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, No. 51 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. | ROXBURY. 


WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 





looked upon as a house- 
hold economy. In all the 


The wide-spread rep- 
utation of this machine 
is eminently due to its finer qualities of family 
peculiar merits, which 
are acknowledged by the 
best judges to surpass all 
others in the requisites 
for family use. It has 
become a domestic in- 
stitution, and is justly work is applied, the 

WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 
Rererences.— Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., Rev. Rurus Ex ts, 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootiper, Rev. Epwarp E. HAce. 

tP This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 

the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 


228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. °E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 


sewing, on silk, linen, 
cotton, and broadcloth, 
in hemming, stitching, 
* quilting, gathering, and 


all the innumerable ends 
to which female needle- 
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CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S 


LIST OF LATE 


PUBLICATIONS, 





¢ 


HARRIS ON INSECTS — CHEAP EDITION. 


A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE IN- 
SECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. By 
THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS. A new Edition, 
enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscripts, and Original Notes, and illustrated 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- 
vision of PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ, Edited by CHARLES 
L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture, 8vo. pp. 651. Price, $3.50. 


Same work, plates uncolored, $ 2.50. 


In order to place this valuable work within the reach 
of all,a cheap edition, containing all the text and plates 
of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which 
will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. Every 
person interested in any way in the cultivation of the soil 
should own a copy of this work. 

To show the value of the work, the manner in which it 
has been executed, and the importance of the subject, it 
is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation. 

The work surpasses in beauty and elegance anything 
of the kind ever before attempted in this country. 

The illustrations are very numerous and very superb, 
including nearly three hundred woodcuts in the highest 
style of the art, and nearly a hundred objects on steel 
colored from life by hand. 

It is issued in an octavo volume, beautifully printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge, on tinted paper, hand- 
somely bound, and is one of the most important and valu- 
able works of the kind ever issued from the press. Every 
farmer, every horticulturist, and every student of Natural 
History should have a copy. 


The New York Tribune says: —* Dr, Harris on Insects 
has become a standard work. ... . . We doubt whether 
there exists in any language a single volume upon insects 
injurious to vegetation in all respects equal to this...... 
We heartily commend this work to agricultural societies, 
as one of the best to be offered as a premium, combining, 
as it eminently does, utility with beauty.” 


ee 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. KING'S WHITE HILLS. 


THE WHITE HILLS, THEIR LEGENDS, 
LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. By REV. THOMAS 
Srarrk Kine. With Sixty Illustrations, engraved by 
Andrew, from Drawings by Wheelock. Crown 8vo. 
Price, $ 2.00. 

The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is re- 
quested to this work, as one in every respect the most 
beautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so 
intimately connected with the White Mountains by his 
inimitable descriptions of their scenery, that everything 
from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, SINCE ‘THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III, 1760-1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE 
May, C.B, Vol. 1. 12mo. Tinted paper. Price, $ 1.25, 


HYPATIA; OR, NEW FOES WITH AN 
OLD FACE. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of 
* Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” &c., &c. A New Edition. 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 


—ee 


LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD 


POETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound |, 


in various styles. 





VALUABLE 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE- 


BOOK ; containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
entering College; with References to Kiihner’s and 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; Notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory ; a Vocabulary ; and a Geographi- 
cal and Historical Index. By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 
12mo. pp. 762. Price, $ 1.50. 


ZESTHETICS; OR, SCIENCE OF BEAU- 
TY. By JoHN Bascom, Professor in Williams Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


ENGLISH ANALYSIS; containing Forms for 
the Complete Analysis of English Composition, together 
with Selections for Analysis from the best English Au- 
thors. Designed to accompany the study of English 
Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By EDWARD 
P. BATES, A. M., Principal of Cotting Academy, West 
Cambridge. 12mo, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. De- 


signed as a Basis for Instruction in Ethical Science in 
Schoois and Colleges. By J.T. CHAMPLIN, President 
of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price, 80 cents. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOS. 
OPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for 
Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the 
Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T. 
CHAMPLIN, D.D., President of Waterville College. 
12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT;; or, Hints 
and Methods in School Discipline and Instruction, Be- 
ing a Series of Familiar Letters to one entering upon 
the T'eacher’s Work. By CHARLES NORTHEND, A, 
M., Author of * The Teacher and Parent,” &c. 12mo, 
pp- 358. Price, $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


STANDARD HISTORIES. — MACAU- 
LAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 
Five Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN’S GIBBON’S 
ROME, Six Volumes, 12mo. HUME’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS AND 
DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JON- 
SON, BYRON, MILTON, COWPER, BURNS, 
MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS, MONTGOMERY, 
LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, ete. Each 
complete in one octavo volume, and bound in 
various styles. 


CABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS. 
— Including the popular authors. Bound in blue 
and gold. Fifteen Yolumes, 16mo. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 12mo. pp. 100. 


*,y* Sent gratis by mail, if applied for. 


CROSBY AND NICHOLS, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 


























it GOOD CLOTHING, | 
i Furnishing Goods, and Liece Goods 
FOR MEN'S WEAR. 

: | | GLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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| ONE PRICE ONLY. | 
| MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, AND PARKER, | 


No. 192 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH: 


HEALTH: 


ITS FRIENDS AND ITS FOES. By R. D. 
MUSSEY, M. D., LL. D., etc., Late Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, and of Sur- 
gery at the Medical College of Ohio. With Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.00. 

This work, by one of the oldest and most experienced 
physicians in the country, embraces the results of a prac- 
tice of more than fifty years. Such subjects as Clothing, 
Ventilation, Sleep, Exercise, Bathing, Food, Alcohol, 
Tobacco, etc., are here treated at length, and familiarly 
illustrated by many cases drawn from his own observa- 
tion and the experience of others. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 


By Perer Bayne, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
CONTENTS. — The Argument introduced and stated. 

— The Logic of Miracle. — Christ’s Testimony to Chris- 

tianity Historically Ascertained. — Possible Hypotheses 

Concerning Christ’s Testimony to his own Religion. — 

Was Christ’s Testimony False? His Meral Character. 

— Was Christ’s Testimony Mistaken? His Intellectual 

Character. — The Combination of Moral and Intellectual 

Excellence in Christ.— The Sealing of Christ’s Testi- 

mony by his Death. — The Testimony True. — The 

Scope of the Testimony. — Concluding Remarks. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes, by Brooke 
Foss WestTcorTtT, M. A. With an Introduction by 
H. B. HACKETT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theological 
Institute. Royal 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The mass of information of the most valuable charac- 
ter, condensed into this volume, surprises us continually 
as we examine it. It has no rival in the English lan- 
guage, and should be among the first purchases of all 
young ministers.” — The Methodist. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
for 1862; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, ex- 
hibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., 
together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, 
A.M. With a Portrait of Capt. John A. Dahlgren. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

VOLUMES OF THE SAME WoORK for years 1850 to 
1861 inclusive. With Portraits of Professors Agassiz 
Silliman, Henry, Bache, Maury, Hitchcock, Richar 
M. Hoe, and Prof. Wyman, Rogers, Mitchel, &e. 12 
vols. 12mo. $ 1.25 per. vol. 

This work, issued annually, contains all important 
facts discovered or announced du g the year. 

7 Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains en- 
tirely new matter, 


THE PURITANS; or, The Court, Church, and 
Parliament of England, during the Reigns of Edward 
VI: and Elizabeth. By SAMUEL HOPKINS, Author of 
‘¢ Lessons at the Cross,” etc. 3 vols. Cloth. $7.50. 
The third volume, just issued, ba rg this moet in- 

teresting History of the Puritans. It is a work of no 

ordinary character, and has been received by the read- 
ing public with the liveliest appreciation. Mr. Hopkins’s 
power of historical portraiture and dramatic narrative 
will compare favorably with the best efforts of Macaulay, 
Prescott, and D’Aubigne. 


LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAM- 
INED. By H. L. MANSEL, B.D. Cloth, $1.00. 





MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an Intro- 
duction by FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 120. Cloth. 


$ 1.25. 

This remarkable book still continues to attract the live- 
liest attention. More than six thousand copies have al- 
ready been disposed of. 


HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 
TURE. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. . 

‘¢ Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 
dences.’ ”? — Rufus Choate, 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST HISTORICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. By C.J. ELLIcOTT, B. D., Prof. of Divin- 
vis" College, London. Royal 12mo. Cloth. 


A work of great value, popular in style, yet reliable 
and profound. 


BATEMAN'S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man. 


GOSSE’S ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With elegant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, 
A beautiful and popular book. 


THE GREYSON LETTERS. By Henry Rocrrs, 
Author of ‘*The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. Cloth. 


$ 1.25. 
‘¢ The genius of the author sparkles on every page.?? — 
Meth. Prot. 


ote 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS, with 
Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
** A noble book, of the profoundest interest and value.” 
— Boston Oourier. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
By PETER BAYNE, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.””? In2vols. 12mo, Cloth. 
$ 1.25 each. 

“‘ The powerful hand of a great master is visible in all 
these pages.’? — Pres. Banner, 


BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH. By Aonto 
PALEARIO. 16mo. Cloth, 38 cents. 
‘< A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.” 


GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS ; or, Invisible Things 
Understood by Things that are Made. By CHRISTIAN 
SCHRIVER, Minister of Magdeberg in 1671. Trans- 
lated from the ‘['wenty-eighth German Edition, by 
REV. ROBERT MENZIES. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 

A most fascinating devotional book. It teaches how to 
find God everywhere, and to carry devotion into the 
humblest duties of daily life. The work may be had in 
various extra styles of binding. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. 
H. C. KNIGHT, Author or “ Lady Huntington and her 
Friends,” etc. Likeness and elegant Illustrated Title- 
Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

An original ‘‘ Life” of one whose sacred Hymns and 

Melodies are familiar, and have become embalmed in 

every household. 


THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
png nn are Men of Germany, » England, 
and Scotland. By J. TULLOCH, D.D. 12mo. $1.00. 

PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN BEVOLUTION. 
Period of 1776. With Notes, Illustrations, etc. By J. 
W. THORNTON, with a fine likeness of Jona 
pen rer Cloth. jal a 

work of great interest, es) at the present 
time, To the Pulpit we owe the moral Tove which won 
our independence.” The antiquated style of the title- 
page of each sermon has been preserved. 


























